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Commercial teachers who are interested in the 
study of advanced accounting will be interested in 
knowing that we provide extension instruction in two 
subjects — Accountancy and Income Tax Procedure. 


The course in Accountancy is devoted to an appli- 
cation of the general principles of accounting to 
problems which arise in private and public practice. 
The principles are the same whether applied to one 
business as in the case of the accountant in private 
employment, or to many businesses as in the case of 
the accountant in public practice. The accountant 
in private practice applies the principles of accounting 
to the recording of the operations of a particular 
business and to the preparation of reports designed to 
provide the management with the information needed 
to intelligently control the operations of the business. 
The accountant in public practice applies the prin- 
ciples of accounting to system building, auditing 
and the preparation of diverse reports. The course 
will be beneficial to the commercial teacher who 
wishes to qualify for greater success in either the 
classroom or in the field of public practice. 


The course in income tax procedure is recom- 
mended to teachers desiring to prepare for teaching 
this subject or to equip themselves for practice in 
the preparation of returns for individuals, partner- 
ships and corporations. 


These courses are available to teachers at cost of 
material and service. More than twelve hundred 
teachers are now enrolled. To those interested, we 
suggest enrollment at this time in order that the 
course may be completed during the school year. 
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HE BALANCE SHEET is published in the interest of commercial education. 
The content of this issue is indicative of the content which will be found in 
succeeding issues. It will be published monthly during the school year and 


will be sent free of charge to commercial teachers and school officials who 
are interested in commercial education. 


For the past three years the publishers have distributed Objective Tests in Book- 
keeping among teachers whose names are on the mailing list for ‘‘The Balance 
Sheet.’’ An announcement regarding tests to be distributed this term will be mailed 
to each teacher within a few days. These tests are distributed in conjunction with 
articles written on the subject of ‘‘Testing.’’ From time to time the results obtained 


from a Nation-wide use of these tests have also been published in ‘“‘The Balance 
Sheet.’”’ 


In addition to the articles on tests, there will be articles published during the 
coming months which will provide information in regard to Modern Methods of 
Teaching all Commercial Subjects. Those teachers who may wish to have the year’s 
issues of ‘‘The Balance Sheet’’ bound, will be provided with an index at the end of 
the year. To register for ‘‘The Balance Sheet,’’ it is only necessary for a teacher to 


write giving his school address and naming the subjects he is teaching. 


In distributing this issue of ‘‘The Balance Sheet,’’ we realize that many copies 
will go to teachers at their last year’s addresses. Each year there are hundreds of 
teachers who change their school addresses. A great many have already reported 
these changes, but others have not done so previous to the mailing of this issue. In 
order that no time may be lost in revising the mailing list, we seek the assistance of 
school officials and heads of departments as well as of the individual teachers, and 
it is hoped that by the time the October issue is ready for mailing, we will have the 


correct school address of every commercial teacher in the United States. 


At the beginning of this new school year, the publishers desire to extend to every 
commercial teacher their best wishes for abundant success in the year’s work. There 


goes with the wishes a promise to render every possible service which may help 
teachers to obtain maximum results. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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THE APPROACH TO BOOKKEEPING 
by 
M. L. PEARSON, M. B. A. 


Instructor in Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Pasadena High School and Junior College 





Recording last transaction states that all of the 
Business merchandise on hand has been sold, so 
Transactions that the inventory will be avoided. It 

: i lay the introduc- 

I. Basis of the 7 therefore well to de : 
Approach tion of merchandising problems until 


those dealing with services are carried 
through the accounting cycle and the 
fundamentals of accounting established. 
Business transactions dealing with 
garages, shoe repair shops, the drayage 
business, the cleaning and pressing 
business, the plumbing business, etc., 


In presenting 
bookkeeping to 
beginning stu- 
dents, the ap- 
proach should 
be based upon 


a method which are suitable for introductory problems. 
is: 

1. Logical IV. The Fundamental Equation 

2. Easily and The student is introduced to the 
clearly under- accounting terms, assets, liabilities and 
stood proprietorship. Assets may be defined 


briefly as property; liabilities as debts 
and proprietorship as the interest or 
equity of the owner in the assets of the 
business. Proprietorship is the differ- 
ence between the value of the property 
owned and the debts owed to others, or 
the difference between assets and lia- 
bilities. It may be expressed mathe- 
matically as follows: 


The approach should be based upon 
reasoning as contrasted with memoriz- 
ing. A bookkeeper who came from one 
of the Middle Western states to Cali- 
fornia remarked to me that ‘“‘bookkeep- 
ing was not the same in California as in 
her former home state.’’ 


The Equation Approach 


Assets — Liabilities = Proprietorship. 
An approach based upon the funda- 4 . 





mental equation, Assets — Liabilities = Proprietorship is the claim which the 
Proprietorship is essentially a process of owners have on the assets after the 
reasoning. The student who is trained liabilities have been deducted. Liabili- 

to analyze each transaction and record ties and proprietorship, therefore, are 

the entries from this equation knows both claims against assets. Hence assets 

that bookkeeping is fundamentally the must always equal liabilities plus pro- 

same in every business and in every prietorship. Our equation may be stated 

clime. as: | 
Type of problems to be used Assets = Liabilities + Proprietorship. 
logical but it may be presented to the “fundamental” equation because the 

student so that he can easily and clearly whole science of accountancy is built 
understand the fundamentals of book- upon it. It is the basis of all accounting 

keeping. The student will more quickly records. 

grasp and more clearly understand the . : 

underlying principles if he is introduced V. Recording Transactions 


to transactions involving the rendering 
of services instead of the classic prob- 
lems dealing with the buying and selling 


After defining a few account titles 
such as Cash, Accounts Receivable, 
Furniture and Fixtures, Equipment, 


of merchandise. Accounts Payable and Capital, the 
Problems of this type show clearly recording of transactions may be intro- 

that incomes increase proprietorship duced. Recording transactions is the 

and costs decrease proprietorship. This process of: 

may be illustrated by using Sales as an (1) Analyzing the transaction, deter- 


income and Purchases as a cost if the mining what asset, liability or pro- 
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prietorship accounts are affected and 
how. 

(2) Selecting the proper account title. 

(3) Making the entry on the basis of 
the above analysis and selection. 

The equation may be placed on the 
ledger in a different form and the record- 
ing of transactions may proceed as 








follows: 
| Liabilities 
Assets = + 
| Proprietorship 


Through custom, assets, when cre- 
ated, are recorded on the debit side of 
the account and the liabilities and pro- 
prietorship on the credit. 

The following illustrations show that 
as transactions are recorded, assets will 
always equal liabilities plus proprietor- 
ship and also that assets will always 
have debit balances and liabilities and 
proprietorship credit balances. They 
also show that each time a debit is re- 
corded, a credit is also recorded, and vice 
versa, and that total debits equal total 
credits. 


TRANSACTION 1. 


Jan. 1. Frank Johnson invested $1,000.00 
cash in the garage business. 


Analysis of transaction: 


This transaction brings into the busi- 
ness the asset, cash, and as there are no 
liabilities, the proprietor claims the 
assets. Since assets are debited when 
created and proprietorship credited, 
Cash is debited and Frank Johnson, 
Capital, is credited. Recording the 
transaction in the ledger, the accounts 
appear as follows: 











aes ____ CASH ae 
19— we ¥ 
Jan. 1 1000.00 
__ FRANK JOHNSON, CAPITAL __ 
eth. | 19— anh 
| Jan. 1 1000.00 
Assets $1000.00 =Proprietorship $1000 .00 
Debits 1000.00 =Credits 1000 .00 


TRANSACTION 2. 


Jan. 3. Purchased tools and machinery 
from the Detroit Manufacturing 
Company on account, $800.00. 


Analysis of transaction: 


The business receives tools and ma- 
chinery and gives its oral promise to 
pay. The tools and machinery are 
assets and are recorded under the title 
of equipment. Since assets are always 
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debited when created, the equipment 
account is debited. 

The amount owed is a liability and is 
recorded under the title of accounts 
payable. Since it is necessary to keep a 
separate account with accounts payable, 
an account is opened with the Detroit 
Manufacturing Company. As liability 
accounts are always credited when 
created, the Detroit Manufacturing 
Company’s account is credited. Re- 
cording the transaction the ledger will 
appear as follows: 














CASH de 
i9— eer 
Jan. 1 1000.00 

EQUIPMENT id 
_— | pa pee 
Jan. 3 800.00 | 





DETROIT MANUFACTURING CO. 


| 19— woe os 
| Jan. 3 





800.00 


FRANK JOHNSON, CAPITAL 








19— 
Jan. 1 1000.00 
} 
{Total Liabilities $ 800.00 
Total Assets $1800.00 = 
|Proprietorship $1000.00 
Total debits $1800.00 =Total credits $1800 .00 


TRANSACTION 3. 


Jan. 3. Repaired a Buick car for William 
Smith receiving cash $150.00. 


Analysis of transaction: 


Cash is increased by this transaction, 
hence the account is debited. The 
amount received for services rendered 
is an income of the business and results 
in an increase in proprietorship, hence, 
Frank Johnson’s capital account is 
credited. 

Recording this transaction the ac- 
counts in the ledger appear as follows: 


ee 
19— an % 
Jan. 1 1000.00 
5 150.00 
— EQUIPMENT 
19— i. oe. an 
Jan. 3 800.00 


DETROIT MANUFACTURING CO. 

Detroit, Michigan 

19 
Jan. 3 








800.00 








FRANK JOHNSON, CAPITAL 
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FRANK JOHNSON, CAPITAL 














_— 
Jan. 1 1000.00 
5 150.00 
Total Liabilities $ 800.00 


Total Assets $1950.00 = 
Total Proprietorship 1150.00 


Total Debits $1950.00 =Total Credits 1950.00 


TRANSACTION 4. 


Jan. 10. Paid the Detroit Manufacturing 
Company $100.00 on account. 


Analysis of transaction: 


This transaction decreases the asset 
cash, $100.00, and it also decreases the 
liability, Detroit Manufacturing Com- 
pany $100.00. 

Mathematically, the deduction of 
$100.00 from the cash account would 
be made by recording the amount of the 
debit and subtracting it from the total 
debit, $1,150.00, which would leave 
$1,050.00 as a debit to the account. 
However, in accounting, subtractions 
are made by recording the deductions 
on the opposite side frorn the additions. 
The cash account is therefore credited 
for $100.00 and the balance of the 
account is the difference between the 
debit and the credit which is a $1,050.00 
debit balance. 

Mathematically, the $100.00 deduc- 
tion from the Detroit Manufacturing 
Company would be made by recording 
this amount on the credit side of the 
account and subtracting it from the 
total credit $800.00, which would leave 
$700.00 as a credit balance to the ac- 
count. However, in accounting the 
deduction is made by recording the 
transaction as a debit to the Detroit 
Manufacturing Company and the bal- 
ance is the difference between the credit 
and debit which gives a $700.00 credit 
balance. The total assets, liabilities and 
proprietorship are determined by adding 
the balances of the respective accounts. 

Recording the transaction the ledger 
appears as follows: 











CASH 
19— 19— 
| ae 1000) Jan. 10 100 
5 1050 150 
1150 
a _EQUIPMENT 
jen. 3 800 


DETROIT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Detroit, Michigan 








Jan. 10 100} Jan. 3 700 800 








2 
i, 3 1000 
5 150 
1150 
Total Liabilities $ 700.00 


Total Assets 1850.00 = 
Total Proprietorship 1150.00 
Total Debits $2050.00 = Total Credits $2050.00 


Transaction 5. 


Jan. 20. Repaired a Dodge car for Henry 
Jones, on account $75.00. 


Analysis of transaction: 


The business receives Jones’ promise 
to pay for the services rendered in repair- 
ing his car. This promise to pay is an 
asset of the business and is called an 
accounts receivable. Separate accounts 
must be kept for each accounts receiv- 
able, hence an account is opened with 
Henry Jones. As the account is an 
asset, it is debited when created. 

The amount received for services 
rendered is an income of the business 
and increases proprietorship, hence 
Johnson’s Capital account is credited. 








Recording this transaction in the 
ledger it appears as follows: 
a CASH 
19— 19— 
Jan. 1 1000; Jan. 10 100 
5 1050 150 


1150 


HENRY JONES 
115 North Hamilton Street, City 


| 
Jan. 30 75| 





DETROIT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Detroit, Michigan 























Jan. 10 100} Jan. 3 700 8800 
EQUIPMENT er 
Jan. 3 800 
FRANK JOHNSON, CAPITAL 
| Jan. 1 1000 
- 150 
20 75 
1225 
{Total Liabilities $ 700.00 


Total Assets $1925.00 =| . 
Total Proprietorship 1225.00 
Total Debits $2125.00 =Total Credits 2125.00 
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TRANSACTION 6. 


Jan. 25. Received $25.00 from Henry 
Jones to apply on account. 


Analysis of transaction: 


This transaction increases the asset 
cash and decreases the asset Henry 
Jones. The cash account is increased by 
debiting it and since subtractions are 
made in accounting by recording the 
amount to be deducted on the opposite 
side from the additions, Henry Jones’ 
account is debited. This transaction is 
an exchange of the asset accounts re- 
ceivable for the asset cash. 

Recording this transaction, the ledger 
appears as follows: 


CASH 
19 19— 
Jan. 1 1000} Jan. 10 100 
5 150] 
20 1075 25) 
1175 


HENRY JONES 
a 15 North Hamilton Street, City 








Jan. 20 50 75) Jan. 25 25 





EQUIPMENT 








Jan. 3 e00 


DETROIT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Detroit, Michigan 








100 Jan. 3 700 800 
| 


_FRANK JOHNSON, CAPITAL _ 


| 
| 


| Jan. 











1 1000 
5 150 
20 75 
1225 


{Total Liabilities $ 700.00 
Total Assets $1925.00 al 


re 
| Total Proprietorship 1225.00 
Total Debits $2150.00 =Total Credits 2150.00 


TRANSACTION 7. 
Jan. 31. Paid rent of garage building, 


Analysis of transaction: 


This transaction results in a decrease 
in proprietorship and a decrease in cash. 
The rent which is paid is one of the 
expenses of operating the business and 
it decreases proprietorship. Since the 
additions to Frank Johnson’s Capital 
account are on the credit side of the 
account, this decrease is recorded as a 
debit to the account. The cash account 
is decreased by crediting it. 


Recording the transaction in the 
ledger, it appears as follows: 





a» ; CASH re i" 
19— as . o—  # °°} :: 
Jan. 1 1000} Jan. 10 100 
5. 150| 31 50 
20° 1025 25) 150 
1175| 
| 
EQUIPMENT : 
ifm. 3 800) 


HENRY JONES 
115 North Harnilton Street, City _ 








Jan. 20 50 75| Jan. 25 25 
| 


DETROIT MANUFACTURING CO. 

















| 

Jan. 10 100}; Jan. 3 700 # £800 
| 

_ FRANK JOHNSON, CAPITAL 

Jan. 31 50} Jan. 1 1000 

5 150 

20 ~I9 

1225 

Total Liabilities $ 700.00 


Total Assets $1875.00 = 
Total Proprietorship 1175.00 
Total Debits $2200.00 =Total Credits 2200.00 


Studying the ledger as completed you 
will observe that the asset accounts, 
Cash, Equipment and Henry Jones 
were debited for increases and credited 
for decreases. 

The liability account, Detroit Manu- 
facturing Company, was credited for 
increases and debited for decreases. 

The proprietorship account, Frank 
Johnson, Capital, was credited for in- 
creases and debited for decreases. 

The student will grasp these state- 
ments more easily if they are entered in 
ledger form as follows: 

ASSETS 


Debit for increases Credit for decreases 


_ LIABILITIES 


Debit for decreases Credit for increases 





PROSRISTORSHIY pone 


Debit for decreases Credit for increases 





(Concluded on page 23) 
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TESTING THE RESULTS OF INSTRUCTION 
BY OBJECTIVE METHODS 


by 


RALPH LESLIE JOHNS 
Venice High School 


Los Angeles 
ITH the (a) “balking,” in which he avoids 
growth and thought, insofar as he can, 


develop- 
ment of a modern 
scientific attitude to- 
ward education dur- 
ing the last twenty 
years, there has de- 
veloped the need for 
accurate and reliable 
methods of measure- 
ment in education. 
Much of what we 
have upheld as “‘es- 
sential’’ and revered 
because of its an- 
tiquity, has proven 
but a weak straw in 
upholding our educational practice. 





The old methods of examining students to 
ascertain what and how much they have 
learned reveal serious deficiencies. They are 
based too largely upon teacher’s estimates. 
The present need is for a wider use of a 
technic of measurement that will, insofar as 
is possible, eliminate these discrepancies and 
eliminate the personal equation of the teacher. 


The newer type of examination, known as 
the “standardized test,”’ is in no way different 
from the older “‘subjective test,’”’ except that 
it is better. The older type of examination 
made it possible for the student to “‘pull the 
wool over the eyes” of the teacher. The 
student struggled to answer the questions 
propounded, usually avoiding, intentionally 
or otherwise, direct answer and giving little, 
if any, specific, exact or accurate information 
upon the question or questions asked. Quite 
often he or she misunderstood, misconstrued, 
or, really and fairly, misread one or more 
questions. Equally often, after the teacher 
has spent hours of valuable time reading and 
correcting examination papers, the student 
feels that the teacher was “unfair’’ in the 
grade given and insists he or she “‘meant”’ to 
answer in the approved manner but did not 
write it down in exactly the way the teacher 
thought it should have been written. 


The standardized test does not ask ques- 
tions, at least, not directly. It presents 
definite, concrete situations which need 
thought for solution. To these situations the 
student must react in one of four ways: 





(b) “guessing,’’ which is not unlike the 
attitude of mind and accomplishments of 
many adults, 

(c) incorrect reasoning leading to the 
wrong conclusion, 

(d) correct reasoning leading to the right 
conclusion. 


Regardless of the type of his reaction, the 
result is an easily measured accomplishment. 
Correct reasoning is, of course, to be desired. 
Improvement, however, can be gained only 
by locating the causts of incorrect reasoning 
and reeducating the student until he can, 
under the stress of the new and unique 
situations meet the new conditions as well as 
the old conditions, with the right induction. 
The greatest educational problem of our time, 
as it will be in all time to come, is: How can 
we insure that ideas will eventuate in right 
conduct? How can we plan so that insight 
and knowledge will result in wise and bene- 
ficial social action? 

Standardized tests, objective! in their 
character, have either or both of two purposes 
in view when administered at stated times. 
They either measure the progress of the 
student as indicated by the quality, tempo, 
finish or timbre or the student’s work, or they 
serve as a diagnostic aid in teaching. As a 
spur to activity on the part of the student 
their efficacy is doubtful. They may supply 
a motive toward progress or attainment, 
although this, too, is problematical. If the 
student’s motive is to study to pass a test, 
one type of test serves the purpose as well 
as another. No type of test has the advantage 
in this circumstance. As an aid to teaching 
method and procedure the standardized test 
has the incomparable advantage of causing 
the student to “‘Fletcherize” his knowledge, 
to reassemble and compare. If there is any 
plan whereby the student can be made to 
think, the standardized test has thus far 
demonstrated its efficiency in securing this 
highly desirable result. 

Tests are necessary in modern education. 
They measure progress. Further, they en- 
able the teacher to remedy deficiencies in 
instruction and to correct false or erroneous 
thinking on the part of students. It is 
commonly recognized, both by teachers and 
parents, by administrators and business men, 
that some measurement, other than that of 


1A test is objective if the same grade or score is obtained when the test is graded by a number of 


teachers 
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the teacher’s opinion or judgment, is needed. 
Daily markings might avoid the personal 
judgment of the teacher, but with large 
classes and the constant and irksome problem 
of discipline ev-r at hand, subconsciously the 
teacher comes to substitute the student’s 
personal reaction to his personality as a 
measure of progress. Daily markings, since 
they consume teacher time far beyond their 
value, are not feasible. 

Standardized tests, whether they be for the 
purpose of measuring intelligence or for 
measuring educational progress, cover stand- 
ardized subject matter and relate to definite 
stages of the learning process. They have 
been recognized by all who have used them, 
as fair, impartial and a form of test which 
presents to the student no opportunity to 
take information from his neighbor, or what 
iS more important; to compare himself with 
his fellow students. What he accomplishes 
is his own accomplishment, no one’s else. 


In commercial subjects, notably bookkeep- 
ing and typing, there are available a number 
of tests which, in their nature, approximate 
standardized tests’. From a strictly scientific 
point of view there are, as yet, no standardized 
tests in bookkeeping. The aims to be achieved 
in bookkeeping, the content of the book- 
keeping course, the methods and procedure 
are not yet clearly, concisely and definitely 
decided upon. The order of topics, the goal 
to be achieved and the transfer relations as 
between schools are so varied that no test 
will prove satisfactory in every instance. 


Until such a time as the aims, purposes 
and objects of instruction in bookkeeping— 
and all other subjects, too—are determined 
the teacher is justified in using the best 
standardized-type tests available, or in de- 
vising for his own use tests which meet the 
objective requirements of standardized tests. 
These tests may be used as a substitute for 
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the more thoroughly scientific measurement 
of achievement and progress. 

In devising standardized type tests* or in 
estimating the value of ready-prepared tests 
the teacher may evaluate the tests by certain 
definite, objective criteria: 


(a) The test must be of length and pro- 
portion conveniently to be given. 

(b) Only one interpretation should be 
possible to the student for each question 
or statement, for his thinking must be 
led in straight and accurate lines. 

(c) The test must be limited to a practical 
division of the subject or project. 

(d) The test must be one which can be 
measured and scored by any number 
of teachers with approximately the same 
result. The grade of score should not 
reflect the possible opinion of the grader. 


Six types of questions have thus far been 
developed in the practice of testing: 


(a) Matching 
identification) 
(b) Best answer 
(c) True—False 
(d) Multiple response 
(e) Completion, and 
(f) Simple recall. 


(sometimes known as 


No examination should be of one type of 
questions alone.‘ The best examination, in 
fact, contains liberal samplings from a number 
of the six types. Each type has its psycho- 
logic and administrative values which should 
be used in gaining a comprehensive measure 
of the student’s grasp of the subject. 

Such a test as the following given to stu- 
dents in bookkeeping makes use of several 
types of questions. Any number of teachers 
grading this test will obtain approximately 
the same result, with every evidence of 
fairness to the student and teacher alike. 


STANDARDIZED TEST IN BOOKKEEPING 


I Fill in the words in the following: 


1. Debit the account which represents the value , or which 
value. 

2. Credit the account which represents the value............ , or which..... 
value. 

3. Debit persons or firms when we...... value on account. 

4. Credit persons or firms when we. . . value on account. 

5. An asset shows a balance on the... . .side of the account. 

6. A profit shows a balance on the.......... .side of the account. 

7. A loss shows a balance on the....... side of the account. 

8. A liability shows a balance on the side of the account. 


*All teachers of bookkeeping are familiar with the South-Western Publishing Co. bookkeeping 
tests prepared by Prof. P. A. Carlson, which measure accomplishment and intelligence. 


*Teachers preparing tests should consult a small book by G. M. Ruch. 


‘“‘The Improvement of 


the Written Examination’”’ (Scott Forsman & Co.), for a complete summary of methods in testing. 


1926), P 9-11 


‘See ‘‘Balance Sheet.'' Vol. 7. No. 9 (May 1926). P_ 15-7 and ‘‘Balance Sheet,"' Vol. 7, No. 8 ‘April 
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II Name and place on the proper side of the account below the debit and credit in each of 
the following transactions: 
Debit Credit 

ee ea Par 
2. Gave A. George a note in full a/c....... 

ee ee ee ee 
4. Received a note from J. Howes on acct................. 
3. mouent madec. from P. Curry on ectt.................... 
6. Received cash from R. Dunn, in full a/c..... 
7. Received cash from C. Doyle for cash sale. . 
8. Paid W. E. Crites cash for cash purchase. 
9. Accept draft drawn by E. W. Clark on ac he 

10. Bought safe for cash from R. Johns... . 

III In which book would you enter the following transactions: 

1. Accepted a 30-day draft...... : 
2. Gave our note for 90 days on account. 
3. Bought merchandise on account. 
4. Sold merchandise on account... 
5. Received cash to apply on a note 
i CE IIE ON ERE noi sock bile see a he wen Bo ew ws Led estes 
oc 5S anh A Swi Siniore dimig Slee ol oo Sebo denne 
is) rT II oss Sos. os ec dase ew ak Gen aoe ape slew end wd Sraeteyelee Aas 
ee ee oes es cape ewe heed Gaile ween cold om ed od Sine a SR pala 

ee ee ea ee 

IV What kind of accounts are the following: (Show check mark) 
Liab. 


Accounts Receivable. 2 
Equipment (all kinds). Poe eae 
All expense accounts...... 
All reserve accounts....... 
Materials and Supplies... 
Notes Payable 
Interest Earned.......... 
Purchases Discount 
BUVONGOEY...........5.. 


SOSNIAN PWS - 


_ 


General Ledger......... 
Peer er eres 
i er 
Cash Payts. Journal 
Purchases Journal........... 
aume MOOK... .5.... 


Although these various methods of testing 
look formidable they are, in reality, no differ- 
ent from the older types except that they 
afford a more reliable and accurate method of 
measuring just what a student knows of and 
can do in a particular subject over a measure- 


Write “‘O” for original book of entry, “‘A”’ for auxiliary book, and ‘‘B’’ for book of ac- 
accounts, after each of the following: 


ee Cash Rec’d Journal. . 
.Accts. Rec’d Ledger. . 

. .Stock Cert. Book..... 
seis phen a Petty Cash Book. 
.Sales Journal.. R 
.Purchases Ret. Journal. . 


. . Stock Ledger 
..Check Book... . 
.Genl. Journal..... 
.. Note Rec. Book... 
.. Note Pay. Book. . 
.Sales Ret. Journal 


able time. Best of all they enable the teacher 
to measure the “‘penetration’”’ of instruction, 
giving him opportunity to have at hand 
definite guides to adequate and meaningful 
instruction. 
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THE BEGINNING CLASS IN TYPING 
by 


CHARLES R. DUBBS 
High School 
Sharon, Pennsylvania 


N the November 

26 issue of the 

Literary Digest 
a new use for the 
typist’s ability has 
come to light, type- 
writing by radio. 
The Sunday, Decem- 
ber 4, issue of the 
New York American 
tells us that Robert 
M. Jones, an Amer- 





ican inventor, of 
Stony Point, New 
York, has at last 
perfected a_ type- 
writer for the 
Chinese. 


All this only tends to emphasize the fact 
that each year typewriting is playing a 


larger part in the economic, industrial, 
and social life of our country, and not 
only our country but throughout ~ the 
world. 


One might go on indefinitely with the ad- 
vances made in this field, but time and space 
will not permit. However, the question for 
every educator connected with this important 
spoke in the wheel of the business of the 
world is, or ought to be: How may we im- 
prove present methods of teaching in order 
to get the subject across more successfully. 

This is the method we are using in the 
Sharon High School, and our results, to date, 
are on the proper side of the balance sheet. 


Teaching the Parts of the Machine 


First, we believe that before one can operate 
any kind of machinery, he must know some- 
thing about the parts of that machine. For 
that reason, the first two weeks are spent in 
teaching and drilling the students on the 
parts of the machine they will have to use. 
They are taught to keep the paper release 
always up, how to insert and remove paper, 
how to release and return the carriage, what 
marginal stops are for, and the use of paper 
rest, paper clamps, and bell. After two weeks 
of this kind of practice, we discuss and map 
out on the “keyboard wall chart’’ the work 
of each finger. ‘“‘Home Row” or “base posi- 
tion,”’ is next located, and practice given in 
locating Home Row. 


At the end of three weeks the student has 
a fair knowledge of the machine as a whole. 


We believe that it would not be advisable 
to allow people to operate a motor car if 
their only qualification is the ability to steer. 
We also feel that a typewriter student should 
be able to perform operations other than 
striking the keys before he is permitted to 
typewrite. 


Class drill for rhythm, location of keys, 
correction of improper position and habits, 
and a test on new material, followed by 
laboratory material from the text constitutes 
our regular daily schedule of work. 


Keeping Records 


A close record is kept of the work done 
daily by both pupil and teacher. We make 
use ot the element of competition through 
our records, and we have found this helps a 
great deal. The average net speed on new 
material for our seventy-five beginners in 
typewriting for one month was 16 words a 
minute. They range from the lowest, which 
was 12 words a minute net to the highest, 
which was 24 net. The student’s report 
sheet accompanying this article and the 
specimen monthly report sheet of our three 
first-year typing classes will give some idea 
of the actual way in which records are kept. 


We begin with one minute tests and work 
up gradually to 15 minute tests. The Na- 
tional Rhythm records, together with popular 
dance music, help a great deal in keeping 
the student writing with an even, rhythmic, 
snappy touch. 


Finding Best Operator for Current 
Month 


There are three first year classes in type- 
writing. When the monthly award test is 
given, the two highest from each class com- 
pete in an interclass contest, and the cham- 
pion of the first year typists for the current 
month is determined. Interclass contests 
stimulate interest, and give all the students 
an opportunity to become the champion 
typist for at least one month. 


Briefly, then, the points of our little dis- 
cussion are: first, that more opportunities 
for the typist are coming to light; and second, 
that we who are preparing typists ought to 
be continually striving for more effective 
methods in order to better the records of 
our work previously done. And last, but 
not by any means least, we should have the 
courage to put into practice the newer and 
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better methods which are nothing more or 
less that the result of our previous experience, 
successful and otherwise. 


Report Sheet for Month of 


rarer 

Speed Errors 
NE ve ee 1 
Sec. 19, Ass. 3-4 2 
IEE ht <rs o Rleik se 36 1 
Week of .. 

Speed Errors 
eee ied amony 30 2 
OO ee eee < 4 
Ee ae ay 35 0 
eS ere ‘3 1 
0 EE eee ” 35 0 
Sec. 20, Ass. 2-3...... be 2 
_ ae 36 2 
Sec. 20, Ass. 4...... are 0 
ig heat: 9% 32 0 
Sec. 20, Ass. 5 3 
gg. 

Speed Errors 
| a rae 32 0 
Me Og OO Bo ok ie ee a 1 
et orotate ins. . 33 2 
Sec. 21, Ass. 2........ ; 0 
oa a ace 5.570. a 31 1 
Sec. 21, Ass. 3... ee 1 
BS ca: d oescwc a 4 ; 21 5 
Week of 

Speed Errors 
. 36 0 
ES ee 57 9 
Sas ee , 55 4 
Note: The high rate of speed represents, of 
course, easy material. 
Net Speed for month of 36 
Total Errors for month of 41 


My Biggest Problem for the past months 
has been a 


I cannot concentrate for a very long period 
of time. 


Remarks: 


Extra work to try to get my mind on the 
material. 
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The following is the monthly report for 
_._ ee ae of the three first-year 
classes in Typewriting: 


Name Speed ‘Errors 
Edeburn 41 68 
Satta teats y ceraiene aed a 35 77 
5s wad xa wy awace ane 34 73 
I 5c k no ls aie are a 33 86 
SURE ohio o dnna'e Saas oe wees 32 42 
i025. vic 6 4:k vb he wal ae 36 41 
Se ive cunt 31 52 
Robertson.... ee 30 63 
Pynch.. : is rcs 30 72 
Bailey..... ; he 29 128 
Lewis..... ; 28 69 
Kasby.... ; 26 90 
Reiber.... eS i 26 142 
Hannon. . 25 52 
Schenker....... 25 52 
Kreider: .... : 25 56 
Spears....... eg 25 59 
Shontz..... 25 65 
Duretta.... 25 $*}°) 
Deitzen.. . ui 25 78 
Osbourne. . 25 115 
Ontko.... oP 25 71 
Langly .. Siete 22 56 
Rn Bee 0 Daa eae ‘ 22 103 
Fekete. .... Ase ; 21 100 
Weir.. oF Pree ae 36 29 
‘Fox. Sire Sms 5 eae 72 19 
Shook... . } 32 22 
Quinby.. : 32 41 
McKnight ed : 31 20 
Powell. . . ev 31 38 
Krivosh.. . Sates 31 45 
Phillips....... 31 63 
ee 31 64 
Heben....... hawee 30 23 
pO” ee oie ‘ 30 29 
ae ; net 28 51 
ng ae os ne 28 59 
Zebrosky...... a atehs 27 61 
RIG a6 5-5 020 nck. 40% ? 27 64 
SS Sa ; ; 27 97 
eR ak a asain ee rd » 26 68 
RR Es oa es a St 26 140 
RR ee ee eee 25 95 
ae ee re he 24 56 
Gilliland...... . ‘i — 21 72 
a 20 33 
Goa Seda o's 2 : 18 86 
ee 18 125 
Chapman...... 14 123 
Waliga...... 47 38 
Bartholomew 46 110 
Walters..... ca 42 42 
Frazier. ... aa 38 40 
OSS 37 46 
Collins...... 33 31 
Warren..... 32 37 
a oid e056) 0 0::08 32 42 
Polonus. . . 32 45 
Meyers.... 31 36 
Mayberry. . 30 61 
Shuttleworth 29 40 
Di Nardo... 28 51 
Husband... 27 60 
Quinn..... 26 24 
ae 26 81 
Craig...... 26 92 
Abernathy 26 96 
Oe 23 37 
Bucher... . 21 43 
Gallagher . . 20 50 
Barry... , 20 63 
Burger 17 76 


‘Net Speed for month on all tests 
*Total Errors on all written material for month. 


‘Has had typing before 
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THE PURPOSE OF AND THE NEED FOR THE 
LABORATORY IN BOOKKEEPING 


by 


ARTHUR W. HANSON, A. M., LL. B. 


There was so much 
favorablecomment 
on Professor Han- 
son’s article on 
“The Value of 
Bookkeeping’’, 
which appeared in 
the April issue 
of “‘The Balance 
Sheet,’’ that we 
prevailed upon him 
to contribute an- 
other article relat- 
ing to some other 
Phase of the sub- 
ject. We believe 
the readers of ‘‘The 
Balance Sheet’’ 
will welcome Pro- 
fessor Hanson’s views on ‘‘The Purpose 
of and the Need for the Laboratory in 
the Teaching of Bookkeeping.’’ 





N many of our schools it is the custom 
to make use of a laboratory in the teach- 
ing of the subject of bookkeeping. At 

times one hears a good deal of discussion pro 
and con as to the value of such laboratories 
and whether there is really a need for them. 
It is the purpose of this paper to discuss some 
of the factors to be considered, in order that 
we may arrive at an intelligent conclusion 
as to the function of the laboratory and how 
it should be conducted in order to fulfil best 
its place in the curriculum. Since the labora- 
tory is not used exclusively in the secondary 
schools but is ofteri found also in our institu- 
tions of higher education it is hoped that the 
discussion may prove helpful to both second- 
ary school and college teachers. 


Supervision of Laboratory 


To prove effective the laboratory must be 
conducted by a teacher who has enthusiasm 
and interest for such work. This means that 
the teacher should not have a great many 
hours of this type of work to do each week. 
Personally it seems to the writer, who has 
had fairly close contact with this sort of 
work for seven of the last ten years, both 
in secondary school and college, that six 
hours a week are in the long run the maximum 
that any teacher should attempt, since there 
always is a repetition of questions which must 
be answered and the monotony of the labor 
is very trying upon the patience of the in- 
structor. The young assistant may for a 
period of a year or two be able to exceed this 
Inaximum but on the other hand too much 


of the responsibility for the conduct of the 
laboratory should not be left to the apprentice 
in teaching, for to do so tends to cause the 
students to lose respect for the laboratory, and 
this is one of the things which must be 
guarded against at all cost. When the 
student has lost his respect for the laboratory 
its usefulness is decidedly questionable. A 
few words judiciously spoken to the class as 
a whole in the laboratory may often serve to 
preserve the patience of the teacher by dimin- 
ishing the necessity for answering the same 
question for the major part of the students 
individually. No matter how well the 
material for the laboratory has been prepared 
initially, it is well nigh immpossible to avoid 
some points of ambiguity. When these are 
recognized the best way to haridle them is 
by a statement to the class as a whole. Then 
steps can be taken to avoid the vagueness in 
the next edition of the material or, if that be 
too remote, before the laboratory exercise 
is begun the next time the attention of the 
students can be called to these points and 
they can be clarified by the teacher. In the 
past the laboratory sets have in some cases 
been dull, uninteresting, and unreal. This 
should not be true today, for business is 
finding it profitable to cooperate with edu- 
cators and is almost always willing to furnish 
actual cases from going concerns for teaching 
materials. 


Good Equipment Required 


A well-prepared teacher with the proper 
attitude and ability and good laboratory 
material with which to work go a long way 
toward making for the success of the labor- 
atory. If we add to these good equipment 
which will add further respect to this work 
and if the laboratory is conducted on a busi- 
ness basis, students being required to appear 
ready for work at the appointed time and 
given enough to do to keep them busy till 
the time set for closing, we have included 
all of the essentials for effective treatment. 


Now that we have considered somewhat 
the proper conduct of the laboratory let us 
pay some attention to those things which 
the laboratory can do better than other 
available means of instruction. To expound 
merely the theory in the text-books and to 
attempt to make it concrete by short ex- 
ercises is usually not satisfactory, especially 
for the younger students. The only way in 
which bookkeeping can be made concrete and 
a living thing is by providing the student 
enough supervised practice so that he can 
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thoroughly understand the transaction which 
is to be recorded and the method of recording 
it. It takes time and practice for the student 
to digest and master the theory. Although 
he may believe that he comprehends what 
he reads in the text-book or hears in the 
class-room, it is usually found that when he 
begins to apply this theory in the laboratory 
his grasp of it is at best rather uncertain. 
Theory alone is apt to be extremely evanes- 
cent, but theory thoroughly understood 
through sufficient practice is mastered in 
such a way that it will not soon be forgotten. 


Laboratory Work Similar to Actual 
Practice 


How many times we hear from students 
who have studied bookkeeping that what they 
have studied is different from the bookkeep- 
ing actually practiced in business houses! 
How much better it would be if the students 
were given to understand that the work in 
the laboratory consists of actual transactions 
which arise in going businesses and that they 
are recording them just as they are recorded 
in real business concerns. If they are given 
practice in actual transactions from typical 
businesses they should be able to cope with 
the bookkeeping work in any ordinary busi- 
ness and furthermore they should realize 
that the few essential principles of book- 
keeping are of universal application and that 
the only difficulty is in recognizing the ap- 
plication of the principle in the given case. 
It is one thing to understand or to believe 
one understands the theory and it is another 
to apply or to recognize the application of 
the theory to a given transaction in business. 
The student who knows theory only may be 
helpless when he is first introduced into a 
business office. The right sort of laboratory 
training should enable him to start work on 
the books in any ordinary business with little 
hesitancy and with fair assurance that he will 
comprehend the purpose of each of the books 
and records, what should be entered in each, 
and how it should be entered. 


By understanding the transactions of each 
of several different businesses as given in the 
laboratory sets the student should be led to 
comprehend the nature of several important 
lines of business activity. This comprehen- 
sion is most important for the young student 
who has before him the important task of 
choosing his life’s work. No amount of «nere 
theorizing as to the work done in various 
lines will give him the concrete understanding 
and conception which he can get from a fairly 
small amount of actual practice on real trans- 
actions of these various businesses. 


Use of Business Papers in Laboratory 
Practice Essential 
There are certain business papers which 


enjoy practically universal use in many lines 
of business activity. By using these papers 
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in connection with the laboratory practice 
sets the student can be taught to under- 
stand their real significance. These remarks 
apply particularly to such common corn- 
mercial papers as notes receivable and pay- 
able, checks, invoices, and other vouchers. 


* The writer realizes that bonds and mortgages 


are not commonly presented in elementary 
bookkeeping courses, but he feels that they 
will be, at least in part, in time, and he sees 
no reason why a good teacher cannot make 
them reasonably clear to students of high 
school age. They are such a common part 
of the financial structure of industry today 
that the student who terminates his formal 
instruction in the secondary school certainly 
should be given an opportunity to know 
something about them. 


Nobody today seriously questions whether 
a laboratory should be used in the teaching 
of physics and chemistry. It is well recog- 
nized that the theory of the text book or 
classroom is of questionable service until it 
has been made real and concrete through 
practice and experiment. It seems that the 
saine arguments which have brought about 
the general adoption of the laboratories of 
science in our schools apply with equal weight 
to the laboratory for bookkeeping. At the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, of 
whose faculty the writer was a member for 
three years, the laboratory is an important 
part of the teaching mechanism for many of 
the courses. Its value is so well recognized 
in the teaching of science there that a large 
part of the instruction in general and cost 
accounting is also given by means of it. Ten 
years ago when the writer was first introduced 
to the subject of bookkeeping in a business 
college in Philadelphia the work was con- 
ducted by means of a text and what prac- 
tically amounted to a laboratory with sets and 
commercial papers. It seemed to him at the 
time that this was a very effective way of 
teaching the subject. In a comparatively 
short period of intensive endeavor he was 
able to cover well and adequately all of the 
material that the less mature student of 
secondary school age can be expected to grasp 
in an ordinary two-year bookkeeping course 
in high school. However, it seems that our 
younger students should be given further help 
by means of classroom lectures, discussions, 
and recitations. The well-rounded sort of 
training thus afforded should provide the 
wanted results with due conservation of tire 
and effort. 


Laboratory Work Should Supplement 
Class Work 


One of the troubles with education in our 
modern American schools is that it is carried 
on upon a mass basis. The helpful close 
contact of student and teacher which used to 
be common when there were fewer to be 
trained is largely lacking in most of our 
present educational institutions. Over half 
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of the writer’s educational endeavors in 
bookkeeping and accounting during the last 
ten years have been with classes which con- 
tained more than fifty persons. In some of 
them there have been as many as a hundred 
and fifty students. When one has several 
classes as large as these it is practically im- 
possible, especially if one does a good deal of 
lecturing instead of calling upon the students 
for recitations and discussion, for the teacher 
to learn to know the students and their 
strengths and weaknesses. Only through the 
correction of the written work can he ascertain 
what points that he has atternpted to eluci- 
date have not been assimilated by the stu- 
dents and then he can possibly find oppor- 
tunity to stress only those points with which 
the class as a whole have found difficulty. 
The laboratory, however, serves to supple- 
ment the ordinary classroom work, so that 
attention may be given to the difficulties of 
each individual student and personal atten- 
tion may be given by the teacher to each of 
these difficulties. This closer contact is not 
only helpful to the student in that it assists 
him to master his subject more readily, but 
it is also of inestimable value to the teacher 
in helping him to know the student. It 
enables him to estimate the student and his 
ability far better than he can hope to do by 
ordinary classroom contacts and the cor- 
recting of-the papers which the student has 
written. 


The student has an opportunity in the 
laboratory to impress himself upon the 
mind of the instructor. Later when it comes 
time for the student to take a position, the 
teacher who has been in close touch with the 
student in the laboratory is in a much better 
situation to recommend the student for a 
position which is in line with the capabilities 
of the student and where there is a reasonable 
degree of assurance that the student can 
perform satisfactorily. It seems to the writer 
that it is not enough to be able to tell the 
prospective employer that the student has 
merely good ability. He should attempt to 
find out something specific concerning the 
requirernents of the position in question and 
he should have definite knowledge. about the 
student which will enable him to judge 
whether the student can meet the specific 
requirements of the given situation. It is 
more harmful than helpful to assist a student 
to obtain a job which the student, try as he 
may, cannot fill. Only through a knowledge 
of both the student and the job can the right 
combination be effected. Enough attention 
is not given to this matter. The first job 
is not given to this matter. 


The first job that a student has after 
he leaves school may be the turning point 
in his career; it may make him or break 
him. If the situation is suited to his abilities, 
if it provides suitable means of progress, 
if the environment is suited to his temyera- 
ment, it will do much to start him on the 
road to happiness and reasonable prosperity. 
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If, on the other hand, he cannot possibly 
do the work properly, if it is a blind alley 
in which he finds himself, if he locates in 
the wrong environment, discouragement, 
discharge, unhappiness, and perhaps per- 
manent failure may be the result. Perhaps 
we can evade some of these difficulties 
through the closer contact of teacher and 
student in the bookkeeping laboratory. 


The Laboratory Should Approximate 
Actual Conditions of Business 


At best the discipline of the school room is 
artificial and unnatural. Growing girls and 
boys were never made to sit under classroom 
restraint for five or six hours a day. It must 
be quite a shock for the children after their 
first five or six years of comparative freedom 
to have to endure the necessary restrictions 
of a school. Of course without order schools 
would become practically useless, for little 
effective work could be done. But, never- 
theless, something must be said for the 
patience and tolerance of our school children. 
When we consider the comparative freedom 
of the first five or six years of our lives and 
also the comparative freedom from rigid 
discipline which rnost of us who have trained 
ourselves effectively for life’s work enjoy 
after we leave school, I think that we can 
appreciate better what the discipline of the 
school really means to our growing children. 
These are not the viewpoints of a mere 
sentimentalist. When he was serving his 
early apprenticeship in the classroom, the 
present writer was probably as hard-boiled 
a proposition as the student commonly en- 
countered, but he found by bitter experience 
that that was not the most effective way in 
which to handle the situation. But what 
has all this to do with the laboratory? Just 
this: the laboratory more nearly approxi- 
mates, when properly conducted, the real and 
actual conditions of business life into which 
the student will enter when he leaves school, 
than any other phase of the school work. 
In the laboratory the student can do his work 
exactly as in later life he would do his work 
in a business office. A reasonable amount of 
conversation dealing with the work in hand 
can be tolorated in the laboratory, just as it 
is in a business office, and it tends to eliminate 
the artificial atmosphere of restriction of the 
school. Again, two heads are better than one, 
and it- may well be that the students can 
cooperate to teach each other in the labor- 
atory, thus saving the teacher from part of 
the monotony of the work, although such 
procedure would be impossible in the ordinary 
classroom. 


There are other respects in which the 
laboratory seems to be superior to the class- 
room as a piece of teaching mechanism. In 
the classroom whether there is recitation or 
discussion only one student can be really 
actively engaged. Of course it is hoped that 
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the others will profit by listening to what 
this one is saying, but as a matter of fact we 
all know that such a condition offers a good 
opportunity for some of the others to indulge 
in mischief which not only prevents them 
from learning all that they could but also 
serves to distract the attention of others. 
This puts a constant burden upon the teacher 
to attempt to secure the attention of all by 
making the work interesting. In the labor- 
atory, on the other hand, everybody should 
be provided with enough work so that he 
can be busily engaged during every minute 
of the time. Of course with one set exercise 
for the period it is impossible to bring about 
this condition, for some students will naturally 
work faster than others; some will finish 
before the end of the period and others, if 
the work is reasonably long, will not have 
finished by the end of the laboratory time. 
But this situation can easily be remedied. 


It is becoming more and more apparent 
that one of the serious difficulties of our 
modern system of mass education is that it 
does not provide sufficient flexibility to adjust 
itself to the abilities of the very capable, the 
mediocre, and the poor student. This is so 
well recognized that at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, for example, the most 
capable students in electrical engineering 
have, during the last two years, been put into 
a so-called honor group, which group is given 
special treatment in order that the work may 
be of maximum helpfulness for students of 
their type. These boys are allowed to cut 
some of the regular courses at will and special 
intensive instruction is provided for them in 
order that they may learn their work in less 
than the time usually taken by the average 
student. The time thus saved is available 
for more advanced work in the student’s 
specialty. I believe that a great deal of the 
inspiration for this type of experiment, which 
appears to be working out well, came from 
Dean Seashore of the University of Iowa. 
No doubt it will be difficult ordinarly so to 
differentiate the work of the students in the 
average secondary school, but doubtless in 
time some suitable methods will be found. 
Meanwhile those courses which are, at least 
in part, on a laboratory basis will be en- 
joying a tremendous advantage in this 
respect. 


If it is found that the capable student can 
finish his work long before the less capable, 
it should be possible to provide him with 
additional work which will enable him to 
become acquainted with the important 
activities of additional lines of business, and 
it should be possible to give him sorne work 
of a more advanced nature than that which 
the average student has to do. Most of the 
first-rate bookkeeping and accounting texts 
upon the market today are provided with 
alternate exercises so that the teacher may 
choose those which are best fitted for the given 
class or so that different exercises inay be 
done in different years, thus avoiding to some 





extent the evils of repetition or copying. It 
would seem that it would be rather easy for 
the teacher to assign some of this extra 
material to those who can do the allotted 
work in less than the usual time. Not only 
will the student benefit from this extra work 
but everybody will have plenty to do all the 
time and the opportunities for mischiet will 
be reduced to a minimum. The teacher will 
then have an opportunity to be a real teacher 
and will not have to devote much time to the 
work of the policeman. 


The Laboratory Provides An Opportunity 
for Close Contact with Individual Pupils 


Almost any person who has had teaching 
experience will probably admit that the 
average typical student of today is apt to 
pass in work which is rather slovenly. In 
spite of all the efforts which have been made 
in grammar and secondary schools to produce 
good results in penmanship a good deal of 
the handwriting of the students is pretty 
nearly illegible. If a goodly portion of the 
bookkeeping work is conducted in a labora- 
tory the teacher can give some instruction 
and help in penmanship and neatness. We 
are not arguing for any particular sort of 
penmanship; whether the student writes in 
a vertical or a slantwise fashion is, after all, 
of little consequence, but what he does write 
should be legible and it should be reasonably 
neat. 


Finally let us give some attention to the 
errors of the student. Of course, errors made 
in the classroom recitation can be corrected 
on the spot, but errors in the ordinary written 
work can usually not be brought to the at- 
tention of the student till some time later, 
and then it is found to be quite common for 
the student to ignore the corrections which 
the teacher has so painstakingly put upon 
the paper. At any rate time has been afforded 
for the error to make itself part and parcel 
of the student’s mental equipment. In the 
laboratory, however, the errors can be cor- 
rected pretty nearly as soon as they are made, 
so that they do not require a great effort to 
be unlearned and effaced froin the student’s 
memory. The good is obtained without much 
admixture of the bad. 


It is for these, among other reasons, why 
the present writer feels that the laboratory 
is an essential part of bookkeeping instruction. 
True it is that the laboratory has probably 
not functioned in the past with maximum 
efficiency. However, with the better and 
more real laboratory material which is now 
available and which will become in the future 
increasingly more available and with our 
teachers becoming better trained through 
modern methods, we appear to be standing 
at the dawn of a period when the laboratory 
can be used as a most effective instrument for 
supervised study of the best and most pro- 
ductive type. 
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Burton C. Meeker 


Burton C. Meeker was-born in Owasco, 
New York, July 11, 1871. After graduating 
from the Cazenovia Seminary in 1891, he 
entered Syracuse University. After attend- 
ing the university for a term, he was forced 
to leave school on account of ill health and 
lack of funds. After working a year as a 
salesman, he entered the Elmira School of 
Commerce from which he graduated. His 
record as a student was such that immediately 
after graduation he was employed as a teacher 
and soon became Principal of the Commercial 
Department. 

As a teacher in the Elmira School of Com- 
merce, Mr. Meeker was associated with S. C. 
Estey, who is now the President of the Mer- 
chants and Bankers School of New York City. 
In 1902 he purchased the Elmira School of 
Commerce. In 1910 he purchased the Warner 
Business School of Elmira and consolidated 
the two schools under the name of the Meeker 
Business Institute. Under Mr. Meeker’s 
efficient management, the school has grown 
and prospered until at the present time it 
is recognized as being one of the leading 
business training schools in New York State. 

In addition to being active in school work, 
Mr. Meeker takes an unusual interest in civic 
affairs. He is a Rotarian, now holding the 
position of Vice-President and Director. 
For the past four years he has been President 
of the Crippled Children’s Home which is 
sponsored by the Elmira Rotary Club. He 
is an active member of the Chamber of 
Commerce and of the Elmira Business Men’s 
Association. He was formerly President of 
the Elmira Civil Service Board and near the 
close of the World War was frequently con- 
sulted by Government officials in connection 
with rehabilitation work. He is a member 
of the First Baptist Church and a Knight 
Templar. 

Mr. Meeker married Vina L. Eddy. They 
have a daughter, Jenevra R. Meeker, fifteen 
years old. The family resides at 170 Madison 
Avenue, Elmira, New York. 


Dr. Ira W. Kibby 


Dr. Ira W. Kibby was appointed Chief of 
the Bureau of Business Education by the 
California State Board of Education at its 
July meeting. This is a new Bureau recently 
created by the California State Board of 
Education. He was born in Lorain County, 
Ohio, in 1882. He moved to California with 
his parents when he was four years of age. 

Dr. Kibby is a graduate of the Alameda 
High School, Alameda Business College, 
Santa Barbara Normal School, Colorado 
State Teachers College with an A. B. degree, 
and Stanford University with the degrees of 
M. A. and Ph. D. 

After graduation from the Alameda Busi- 
ness College, Dr. Kibby took a position as 
stenographer in San Francisco, but soon 
returned to Alameda. In 1905 he became 
Business and Advertising Manager for the 
Alameda Daily Argus. In 1908 he assisted 
in the establishment of the Alameda Daily 
Times. In 1909 he was given charge of the 
commercial department of the Red Bluff 
High School, and later became Vice-Principal 
of the school. After five years at Red Bluff, 
he became Principal of the Kauffman Junior 
High School in Pomona where he served for 
four years. 

After the war, Dr. Kibby joined the Re- 
habilitation staff of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education and was soon promoted 
to Assistant District Vocational Officer of the 
Twelfth District. In 1921 he went to Stan- 
ford University to complete his graduate 
work. He majored in education, accounting 
and economics. In 1924 he became Principal 
of the San Bernardino High School. When 
the Civilian Vocational Rehabilitation work 
in California was reestablished in 1925 he 
was made Chief of that Bureau, which 
position he held until he was appointed Chief 
of the Bureau of Business Education. 

Dr. Kibby married Laura Ring of Detroit, 
Michigan. They have two children, George 
and Harold. They reside at 3421 Curtis 
Park Drive, Sacramento, California. 
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BOOK KEEPRRE: ACCOt 
Teachers using either 20th Century or McKinsey’s Book- aes 
keeping and Accounting are furnished with a text, a teacher’s 
manual and keys. Assistance in solving individual problems 
is given. Ledger closing exercises and objective tests are 
furnished for class use. The Balance Sheet is sent monthly. 
All of this service is rendered without charge. 
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100 Fifth Ave., New York 1-3 W. Third St., Cincinnati 
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20°QHTURY 
OOK KEEP: ACCOUNTING 
TEER KEY Loving cups and silver and gold medals are awarded 
the winners of state and district commercial contests. 
) Certificates of Credit and Proficiency and bronze, silver and 
gold pins are available for use as awards to individual 
bookkeeping pupils. Such awards help to motivate 
the subject and create additional interest. 
— Ss 
542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 526 Mission St., San Francisco 
Thy poe eee: 














MICHIGAN SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB 


The annual meeting of the Commercial 
section of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ 
Club was held in the Ann Arbor High School, 
April 27, 1928, with the Chairman, Miss 
Miriam O. Barton of Michigan State Normal 
College presiding. In the absence of the 
regularly elected Secretary, Miss Merle 
Merritt, of Flint, Mr. George Mackmiller, 
Head of the Ann Arbor High School Com- 
mercial Department, acted as Secretary. 


Following the call to order, the Chairman 
read a communication from Professor Shorl- 
ing of the University, calling attention to a 
publishers’ exhibit of textbooks at the Uni- 
versity High School. 


The Secretary read a letter from Mr. 
Albertus Darnell, President of the Michigan 
Schoolmasters’ Club 1928, proposing that a 
committee be appointed to study all the 
subjects in the Commercial Curriculum with 
the end in view of setting up “quantitative 
and qualitative definitions of units of work’’ 
which each of such subjects should include. 
Upon the findings of such study a standard 
Commercial Curriculum for the _ typical 
junior-senior high school would be built. 


Mr. Stoll made a motion that the Chairman 
appoint a committee to undertake this study 
and later the following committee was ap- 
pointed: Mr. J. L. Holtsclaw, Principal 
Detroit High School of Commerce, Chairman; 
Mr. George G. Mackmiller, Head of the 
Commercial Department of the Ann Arbor 
High School; and Mr. C. W. Blanchard, 
Northern High School, Detroit. This com- 
mittee was instructed to be ready to make a 
preliminary report at the 1929 meeting of the 
Commercial Section of the Michigan School- 
masters’ Club, and a final report at the 1930 
meeting. 


The speakers discussed the general subject, 
“Commercial Teachers and Our Higher 
Educational Institutions.” 


Mr. B. S. Frost, Assistant Principal of the 
Detroit High School of Commerce, speaking 
from the point of view of the individual 
teacher, said that Michigan was not pro- 
viding the type of Commercial teacher train- 
ing which other states were, as a result of 
which many Michigan schools were being 
obliged to seek teachers from outside the 
state. Higher educational institutions of 
Michigan ought to offer the same type of 
teacher training for prospective commercial 
teachers as they were offering for prospective 
academic teachers, Mr. Frost said. Such a 
proposal demanded attention all the more 
because of the large percentage of high school 
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pupils enrolled in commercial courses. Better 
commercial teacher training in Michigan 
would result in a better and more uniformly 
prepared pupil product which in turn would 
tend to improve the chances for University 
recognition of the work done in high school 
commercial courses. 


Professor Charles McKenny, President, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
speaking from the point of view of the Normal 
College, said that commercial teacher train- 
ing in normal colleges had undergone con- 
siderable improvement; that the Michigan 
State Normal College was offering a three 
year course leading to a life certificate, and a 
four year course leading to a bachelor’s 
degree. Furthermore, greater improvement 
was being planned either through bringing 
teachers in from the field or sending trained 
investigators out into the field. Professor 
McKenny indicated a sincere willingness to 
provide training for commercial teachers as 
such teachers would demand. All they needed 
to do was to put in their order. 


Professor George E. Myers, of the Uni- 
versity, speaking from the point of view of 
the University, said that the University was 
willing to make changes in its program for 
commercial teacher training. He mentioned 
that 90% of the teaching hours of commercial 
teachers were being spent with such studies 
as Typing, Bookkeeping, Stenography, and 
Arithmetic, whereas recent investigations, 
natnely one by Professor Nichols of Harvard, 
indicated that only a very few who go into 
business from high school use this training. 
Obviously, a change in emphasis was needed 
and Dr. Myers intimated that such a need 
would be recognized when the new commercial 
teacher training program was being planned. 
He also said that the calls for commercial 
teachers at the University was very great 
and that only 40% of them could be filled, 
while calls for teachers of other subjects could 
be almost if not fully answered. 


Dr. Myers suggested that a committee be 
appointed to confer with him relative to the 
proposed changes in the commercial teachez 
training curriculum at the University and 
that Mr. Frost be the chairman of this com- 
mittee. A motion from the floor agreed with 
this suggestion but it was further atrnended 
to read that Mr. Frost be empowered to 
select the other members. Accordingly the 
complete committee list was not available 
at this writing. 


The nominating committee reported in 
favor of H. E. Ten Eyck of Bay City for 
Chairman, and Miss Mailhot of Detroit 
Southwestern High School for Secretary 
They were unanimously elected. 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT EXHIBIT 


Last April the High School at Lowell, 
Massachusetts, conducted an Office Equip- 
ment Exhibition which attracted unusual 
interest. The leading makes of typewriters, 
adding machines, calculating machines, ad- 
dressing machines, duplicating machines, 
filing equipment and various office appliances 
were demonstrated by pupils of the Com- 
mercial Department with the assistance of 
the ‘manufacturers representatives. Orton 
E. Beach, head of the secretarial branch of 
the Commercial Department of the school, 
made the arrangements for the “Business 
Show” and through his efforts the cooperation 
of the manufacturers and distributors of the 
various appliances was secured. The purpose 
of the show was to give executives and office 
employees an opportunity to see how the 
latest types of machines can be used to 
advantage in office work. Incidentally, the 
show provided an opportunity for the com- 
mercial students of the Lowell High School 
to demonstrate their skill and ability in 
operating modern office appliances. 

**x 


Carl Hess, a graduate of the Western State 
Normal School, Kalamazoo, Michigan, is 
teaching this fall in the High School at Niles, 
Michigan. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
For Commercial Education 


The Netherlands Government, accord- 
ing to information received by the Bureau 
of Education, Department of the Interior, 
has recently extended to individuals and 
organizations interested in business and 
education for business an invitation to the 
International Congress for Commercial Edu- 
cation to be held at Amsterdam during the 
first week of September, 1929. 


International congresses for the promotion 
of commercial education were frequently held 
in Europe prior to the World War. Among 
them were those held at Antwerp in 1898, 
Venice in 1899, Paris in 1900, Milan in 1906, 
Vienna in 1910, and Budapest in 1913. 

At a meeting of business men and com- 
mercial educators held in Zurich in 1926, the 
International Association for Commercial 
Education was reestablished. This conven- 
tion also authorized the organization of the 
international congress to be held in 1929. 


Prominent merchants and chambers of 
commerce in Holland are cooperating in the 
enterprise, and the Dutch Government has 
granted a subsidy for the calling of the 
congress. A number of foreign countries 
have signified their intention of participating. 











William F. Magee, head of the Bethlehem Business College, which he founded in 1897 
recently was given a testimonial dinner by the Alumni Association, which was attended by 


close to 225. Many present were personal and business friends of Mr. Magee. In his close to 
forty years that Mr. Magee has been identified with business college training of young people, 
he has enrolled and instructed and advised more than 10,000 young men and women. The 
committee alumni and faculty presented him with a token of their love and esteem in the 
shape of a beautiful open face Elgin watch. 
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CORPORATION SCHOOL USES 
20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


Sectional views of classes in accounting conducted for the benefit of the employees of 
the Cason J. Callaway Mills of La Grange, Georgia. The course is offered in cooperation 
with the Southwest LaGrange Schools, which is a unit of the LaGrange Public School system. 
Six department heads of the Callaway organization are employed as teachers and approximately 
one hundred twenty-five employees are studying 20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting. 
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BUSINESS EDUCATORS HOLD 
MEETING IN SAN FRANCISCO 


The second semi-annual convention of the 
Business Educators’ Association of Cali- 
fornia met at Heald College, San Francisco, 
Saturday, July 14. After an informal get- 
together and registration at 9:30 in the 
morning, the convention opened with a 
summary of the purposes and plans of the 
organization by the President, J. Evan Arm- 
strong, Armstrong College of Business Ad- 
ministration, Berkeley. 

The convention program contained a 
number of feature talks of prime importance 
to private business educators. The talk by 
J. F. Sherwood, Sales Manager, South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, was thoroughly appreciated. Mr. 
Sherwood, in a very clever paper, gave a 
review of the trend in the development of 
business training for the outstanding private 
institutions in America. According to Mr. 
Sherwood, with the growth and complication 
of business processes and practices has come 
the need for broader training, and the old 
course, which was characteristic of the busi- 
ness school a few years ago, is rapidly being 
replaced by a business training, broader in 
scope and more analytical in character than 
the training which was offered by the business 
schools of one or two decades ago. 

The report by Vera Christie, Manager of 
the Bureau of Occupations, University of 
California, on the personnel problem, was 
very constructive and deemed as one of the 
major problems of business schools. 

The talk at the luncheon hour by J. R. 
Ruckstell, C. P. A., Heald’s College, San 
Francisco, on “Business and Business Edu- 
cation, their Mutual Interest’? was most 
interesting and practical. Mr. Ruckstell 
briefly traced the history of business training 
and some of the early experiences in our 
California private schools. Mr. Ruckstell is 
President of the American Institute of Ac- 
countants. 


At two o’clock in the afternoon the con- 
vention reconvened by groups. The Secre- 
tarial Departmental was presided over by 
Clara L. Sharp, Program Secretary, Munson 
School for Private Secretaries, San Francisco. 
Miss Sharp reported a good attendance and 
very definite interest in the discussion of 
problems of transcription, typing, shorthand 
theory and dictation, with participation by 
S. Darwin Smith, Long Beach, Mrs. Josephine 
H. Trout, San Francisco, Mrs. R. C. Ander- 
son, San Jose, and C. S. Bowlby of Fresno. 


The Accounting Department met under the 
leadership of J. R. Clark of the Heald College, 
Oakland, and discussed very important 
problems in connection with the bookkeeping- 
accounting training. J. F. Sherwood of 
Cincinnati led the discussion on the content 
of bookkeeping-accounting courses, which 
was participated in quite generally by those 
present. P. B. Peters, Manual Training High 
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School, Kansas City, Missouri, gave a 
masterly discussion of the purpose and scope 
of the commercial law course. 

The Collegiate Department, with special 
consideration for Business Administration, 
Foreign Trade and Teacher Training, was 
presided over by F. H. Barnett, Heald 
College, San Francisco. In this section the 
members of the collegiate departments of the 
various schools of California discussed the 
content and texts used for the college courses. 

The Owners’ and Managers’ Department 
was presided over by J. S. Sweet of the Santa 
Rosa Business College, Santa Rosa, Calif- 
ornia, and such important problems as the 
stenotype, field solicitation, and othgr prob- 
lems of administration were freely discussed. 

At 6:30 in the evening, the convention 
met for the banquet at the Commercial Club 
Rooms in the Merchants’ Exchange Building, 
San Francisco. W. O. Anderson, Sawyer 
School, Los Angeles, presided as toastmaster. 
The feature talk of the banquet program was 
given by Will C. Wood, Commissioner of 
Banks for the State of California on ‘“‘The 
Relation between Business and Training.’ 
Mr. Wood, in his characteristic and incom- 
parable way, left with the members of the 
Association a message long to be remernbered. 
His development of the three big C’s of credit 
(“character, capacity and capital’) with 
a summary of his own impressions of trends 
in educational procedure, was most enthu- 
siastically received. Mr. Wood has long 
been looked up to by the people of California 
as a man of outstanding vision in educational 
matters. 

The convention closed with the adoption 
of the recommendation of the Executive 
Committee of its report selecting Los Angeles 
as the place for the next meeting on the 
nineteenth of January, 1929. Any private 
school people planning to be in California 
during the winter season are invited to attend 
the next session of the Business Educators’ 
Association. Southern California has prom- 
ised a program never to be forgotten. 

*** 


Lena Leiter, formerly a teacher in the 
High School at St. Joseph, Michigan, is now 
teaching commercial subjects in the High 
School at Hastings, Michigan. 


eee 


Orton E. Beach, a teacher of stenography 
in the High School at Lowell, Massachusetts, 
has been named Assistant Head of the Com- 
mercial Department to Albert D. Mack, 
Department Head, it was announced by 
Headmaster Henry H. Harris. 

The appointment of Mr. Beach has been 
confirmed by Superintendent Hugh J. Molloy 
and his new official status comes as a merited 
reward for praiseworthy work as a leader 
among teachers of stenography. His classes 
in the past two years have won second and 
first prizes respectively, in competition with 
commercial schools of the world. His 1926 
class was awarded first prize over a field which 
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included schools of England, Canada, Aus- 
tralia and other English-speaking countries. 

Mr. Beach specializes in office practice 
and shorthand and will direct about 800 
pupils, subdivided under about eight teachers. 
Mr. Mack specializes in accountancy and is 
the faculty director of the Lowell High School 
Savings system. 

*** 

The last annual meeting of the North- 
western Arts Association of Pennsylvania 
was held at Kane. Charles R. Dubbs of the 
Sharon High School was elected Chairman 
of the Commercial Section fot rhis year. 
The next meeting will be held at Edinboro, 
Pennsylvania. The Commercial Section of 
this association always attracts a large 
number of commercial teachers. 


Carma Siemers has been elected as a new 
teacher in the Stenographic Department of 
the Gallagher School, Kankakee, Illinois. 
Miss Siemers was formerly Principal of the 
Typing Department of Baker University, 
Flint, Michigan. 

She has turned out some excellent typists 
during her teaching in Baker University. 
One student won the Gold Pin set with pearls 
for writing 73 words per minute on a fifteen- 
minute test. This is a splendid record for 
both student and instructor. 

*** 


Isabelle F. Geiger, formerly a commercial 
teacher in the High School at Verona, Wis- 
consin, is now teaching in the High School at 
Kewanee, Wisconsin. 

OK 

Florence Summers, Evelyn Wise and 
Helen Fox, all 1928 graduates of the Western 
State Normal College, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
have been appointed to positions in the 
following schools: Miss Summers goes to the 
High School at Croswell, Michigan; Miss 
Wise goes to the High School at Fremont, 
Michigan; and Miss Fox will teach in the 
High School at Lowell, Michigan. 


THE APPROACH TO BOOKKEEPING 
(Continued from page 5) 


At this time it may be pointed out to 
the student that since Johnson’s Capital 
account has a credit balance of $1,175.00 
and the original investment was $1,000, 
proprietorship has increased $175.00 
through the operations of the business. 


VI. The Trial Balance 


The Trial Balance follows naturally 
after the ledger is completed as illus- 
trated above. It has been shown that 
the total debit balances or the balances 
of asset accounts always equal the total 
credit balances or balances of the lia- 
bilities plus balances of proprietorship 
accounts. A list of these accounts with 
their balances is called a Trial Balance 
of balances. 
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It has also been shown that the 
total debits equal the total credits. A 
list of these accounts with their debits 
and credits is called a Trial Balance of 
totals. 

Details of the two Trial Balances are 
illustrated and explained. 


VII. Conclusion 


Emphasis is placed upon the use of 
the fundamental equation as the basis 
in recording transactions. The student 
may be requested to write the equation 
as illustrated across the top of this 
ledger as he records transactions. He is 
taught to analyze carefully each trans- 
action, reasoning from the equation. 
He is shown that every business transac- 
tion affects one or more of the three 
elements of the fundamental equation, 
assets, liabilities, and proprietorship, 
but that regardless of the number of 
such changes, the equilibrium of the 
equation is not affected. 

After working two or three problems 
of this type the student has mastered 
the fundamentals of recording transac- 
tions. He clearly understands why the 
entries are recorded as they are. He has 
a solid foundation on which he can later 
build a firm superstructure out of com- 
plicated accounting problems. 

The student is also taught to credit 
and debit the Capital account for in- 
comes and costs respectively. He 
observes that incomes increase and costs 
decrease proprietorship. Hence when 
income and cost accounts are later 
introduced, he understands the closing 
entries for he knows their ultimate 
effect upon proprietorship. 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of a 
series of articles prepared by Mr. Pear- 
son for exclusive publication in ‘‘The 
Balance Sheet.’’ In obtaining Mr. Pear- 
son’s consent to prepare this series of 
articles, the editor felt that all book- 
keeping teachers would be interested in 
his method of approaching the subject of 
bookkeeping. Mr. Pearson has been 
using the equation approach for several 
years and the results obtained have been 
such as to command attention to this 
method of teaching. Those teachers 
who are using the 16th edition of 20th 
Century Bookkeeping and Accounting 
will recognize a very close correlation 
between the method of approaching the 
subject as developed in the text and Mr. 
Pearson’s method of approach as used in 
his classes in the Pasadena High School. 
Bookkeeping teachers who are interested 
in this method of approach and who 
have not already received a copy of the 
16th edition of 20th Century Bookkeep- 
ing and Accounting may obtain a copy 
from the publishers upon request. 
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THE COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
by 
E. R. BROWNING 


High School 
Mannington, W. Va. 


HE Commercial Department has for 

its aim a twofold purpose; first, to 

acquaint the student with the under- 
lying principles of business and give him a 
knowledge of its organization and administra- 
tion; second, to prepare the student for 
certain positions which require more or less 
specialized training. 

Educators and psychologists admit that it 
does not necessitate any particular kind of 
study, that is in any particular field, to 
develop a well-trained person; that the mind 
will expand in proportion to the amount of 
concentration of its abilities. With this in 
view business men demand, of the high 
schools, graduates who have not only taken 
advantage of their opportunities to expand, 
but who have been thoroughly trained -in 
some vocation. 

It is the purpose of the Commercial Depart- 
ment to meet this demand by offering, the 
student who elects it, a course in the basic 
principles of business which will be of practical 
value to him and which will be difficult 
enough to require as much focusing of the 
mental powers as any other course of study. 

In business arithmetic, the fundamental 
processes and fractions are thoroughly re- 
viewed. Problems in buying and selling, 
practical measurements, life and fire in- 
surance, taxes, partnerships and corporations, 


percentage, interest and banking, and busi- 
ness expenses make up the larger part of the 
course. Such problems have a direct bearing 
upon business and usually are of interest to 
the student. 


In bookkeeping, a complete course is 
offered in the organization and administration 
of business. The student displays a fair 
knowledge of the course by being able to 
close a set of Partnership or Corporation 
books and by being able to make financial 
statements which show the results of trans- 
actions made during the fiscal period. 


In order to meet the demand for more or 
less specialized graduates of the high school 
the Commercial Department artempts to 
offer, in bookkeeping and arithmetic, a drill 
in modern day methods of business which 
will be of help to the graduate in any kind 
of clerical work. It endeavors to train 
students to read knowingly, write legibly, 
calculate accurately, and express themselves 
definitely, specifically, and concisely. 


Business men do not consider high school 
graduates as fit candidates for employment 
unless they have had sorne specific training 
in business while in school. They recognize 
the fact that business is a science and as a 
science the theory must be known before it 
can be applied. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CERTIFICATION 
OF COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
IN CALIFORNIA 


An applicant for a secondary Credential 
in Commerce must submit from a teacher 
training institution, approved by the Cali- 
fornia State Departrnent of Education for 
training commercial teachers: 


I. A certificate that he is physically and 
mentally fit to teach. 


II. A recommendation by the school of edu- 
cation of the institution that he shows promise 
of success as a teacher and verification of: 


1. The completion of a four year college 
course, with a bachelor’s degree, preceded 
by graduation from a four year high school. 

2. One-half year of experience in field 
named on the credential. After September 15, 
1929, increased to one year. After September 
15, 1930, increased to two years. 

3. A minimum of thirty semester hours 
of academic work. 


4. Fifteen semester hours of professional 
work in education, including: 

a. A course dealing with the aims, 
scope, and desirable goals of the 
secondary school. 

b. Practice teaching in commercial 
subjects, four semester hours. 

c. Methods courses in commercial 
subjects. 

d. Other courses in education, organ- 
ized for the training of public 
school teachers. 


5. Sixteen semester hours of work in 
subjects basic to commerce including: 
a. Principles of Econonnics. 
b. Business Law. 
c. Commercial and Industrial 
tory. 
d. Economic Geography. 
(Concluded on page 32) 


His- 
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2 20th Century 
Touch Typewriting 


By 
LESSENBERRY and JEVON 








20TH CENTURY TOUCH 
TYPEWRITING is winning the 
approval of an ever increasing 


number of teachers and is giving 
excellent results where it has been 
adopted because it was planned to 
meet actual classroom conditions. It was written by prac- 
tical teachers of typewriting who had made scientific ex- 


periments to discover the best methods of presenting this 
subject. 


The great number of the new methods in 20TH 
CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRITING makes it impossible 
to even mention them in the limited space available here. 
Teachers who are interested in them can secure complete 


information by filling out the coupon given below and re- 
turning it to us. 








MAIL THIS COUPON 











f : 

TEACHER’S LETTERHEADS  : 

and fe 

MANUAL : 

BUSINESS FORMS 5 w 

oO 

A Teacher’s Manual A tablet of Business n 

is provided without | Forms is available for : 
charge to teachers of | use with the budgets ° 
20TH CENTURY in the last half of the 8 


TOUCH TYPE- 
WRITING. Any 
teacher now using the 
text and not supplied 
with a manual may 
secure one by request- 


ing it. 





text. The use of these 
forms greatly adds to 
pupils’ interest in the 
advanced work and 
makes of it real office 
practice. 


List Price $0.48 


Samples will be sent 
on request. 





ie. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York 
City 
Please send me, without obligation on my part, in- 


formation about 20TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPE- 


WRITING. 


Time given to typewriting each day.......--------++++: 


Name of School...........--++-: 
Length of Typewriting Course............ 


Cincinnati 
Ee ee 


(Signature).........0. 0c cee ee ence cere eee eeeeeeces 
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HONOR ROLL -— ¢ © 


The names and addresses of pupils who are awarded gold pins or certificates of proficiency for 
satisfactory work in the completion of ‘‘20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting,’’ or gold pins for 
satisfactory work in the completion of McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and Accounting, are published in ‘‘The 
Balance Sheet’’ monthly. These awards are presented upon the recommendation of the instructor 


CERTIFICATES 


Louisa Downs, Minnie Bunch, Ruth Fow- 
ler, Wanda Bauriedel, Juanite Lockwood, 
Hugh Westbrook, B. A. Saylor, Ruth Clymer, 
Earl Clymer, Robert Stone, Arthur Beiler, 
Oliver Bjornson, Paul Chidester, Ellen 
Holmes, Rogue River Academy, Medford, 
Ore.; Manuel I. Caldeira, Manuel S. Hen- 
dricks, Joseph Orsetti, Washington Union 
High School, Centerville, Calif.; Angela 
Driscoll, Curley Joseph Dore, Elsie Arrow, 
Standard Secretarial School, Long Beach, 
Calif. 


Lily Netz, Alma Painter, Lucille A. Fogar- 
ty, Angelina Gallino, Julia A. Holland, 
Frances V. Lucero, Jennie D. Rua, Frances R. 
Moulton, Mount St. Mary’s, Grass Valley, 
Calif.; Thomas F. Melody, U. S. Veterans 
Hospital, Livermore, Calif.; Emma C. 
Ver Linden, High School, South San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Theresa Ostheimer, Helen Stock, Mildred 
Zipp, John Steill, Marian Snyder, Florence 
Wolf, James Steill, St. Lawrence School, 
Lafayette, Ind.; Mary Louise Lopex, Mary 
Elizabeth Lopez, Angelina Scnyder, Assump- 
tion Convent, South Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Jewell Patton, J. C. Fortenberry, Ethel 
Williams, Altus Business College, Altus, 
Okla. 


Beulah Waddle, Johnny Watkins, 
Burley, Esther Hoth, Christine Ludke, 
Herbert Bisgard, Inez Thompson, High 
School,, Waubay, S. Dak.; Leland Hill, 
Clark Workman, Hazel Straight, Edith 
Jeffers, Clara Straight, Grace Lallathin, 
Green Rural High School, Laings, Ohio; 
Bessie Edith Jeter, Floy Hudson, Mrs. 
Leona Hansen, San Bernardino Business 
College, San Bernardino, Calif.; Preston 
J. Jensen, Waunetta Liane Peterson, North 
Cache High School, Richmond, Utah. 


Emmi Barry, Elizabeth Rapp, Eulali 
Hook, Ethel Fletcher, Ernest Frutado, May 
Lovell, Marie Latrarine, Bertha Bollinger, 
High School, Campbell, Calif.; Ted 
Damschen, Mary R. Boos, Floyd H. Dam- 
schen, Emil Michaelson, Metropolitan Busi- 
ness College, Seattle, Wash.; Glen E. 
Zink, Ira I. Cole,. Oregon Institute of 
Technology, Portland, Ore.; Pauline Rudd, 
S. D. A. Private School, Healdsburg, 
Calif.; Lela Crooke, Standard Secretarial 
School, Long Beach, Calif. 

Fred Anderson, Gladys Beyer, Walter 
Bischof, Mary Crabtree, Edward Finley, 
Violet Hammersley, Ernest Spath, Romer 


Mae 


Schmidt, Mildred Wall, Edith Williams, 
Lloyd Yaun, Clarence Langer, Helen Schmidt, 
Wayne Andrews, Myrtle Kingery, Fred 
Krebs, High School, Tigard, Ore.; Hattie 
Taylor, Nancy Sykes, Winonah Parmiter, 
Evelyn Cory, Sadie Thompson, Kathleen 
Dunnet, King George V. High School, 
Ladner, B. C. 


Naomi Laughlin, Wanetta Canine, Gladys 
Morrison, Lawrence Powers, Martha Gill, 
Nellie Randel, Martha Grantham, Mary 
Elizabeth Rose, Mary Evelyn Keller, Octavia 
Norman, Julia Heighway, Geneva Kessler, 
Helen Eubank, Helen Chaffin, Esther Bur- 
kett, High School, Ladoga, Ind. 


Vernon Aeschlimen, Marie Crouch, Avis 
Folkins, Juanita Eastep, Gertrude Eldredge, 
Thelma Endsley, Mildred Ochs, Mary Prater, 
Inez Schreiber, Wanda Gass, Warren Good- 
rich, Oliver Heffner, Clifford Hughes, Pauline 
Koch, Frances Miller, Joseph Stevick, Law- 
rence Hickman, Lois Stanke, High School, 
Colfax, Wash. 


Ethel Shelton, High School, Davenport, 
Wash.; Archie Millar, Chas. Richards, Even- 
ing High School, Victoria, B. C.; Marion 
Smith, Lowell Sharpe, High School, Yaki- 
ma, Wash.; Helen Boawn, Grace Hill, 
Laura Laugenour, Kathryn Llewellyn, Wilbur 
Melin, George Meusy, Elizabeth O’Donnell, 
Dorothy Sampson, Marion Moffat, Colum- 
bia High School, Hunters, Wash. 


Howard Brittenham, Sylvia Doyle, Floyd 
Gleich, Thelma Gleich, Roy Kelly, Jeanette 
Newton, Harold Precht, Willie Roth, Mildred 
Siemens, Ruby Smith, Walter Timm, James 
Webb, Lenora Leivsay, High School, Lind, 
Wash.; Margaret Wise, Florence Rohrs, 
Stella Pikiel, Lily Ostrom, Beatrice Marshall, 
Anna Erikson, James Bjirge, Helmer Nelson, 
Edward Command, High School, Kapow- 
sin, Wash. 


Martha Jane Bromley, Edna C. Johnson, 
George Albert Walter, Harold Crooker, 
Victor Heiman, Matilda Bloom, Bessie B. 
Wilson, Alice I. Larson, Knapp’s Modern 
Business College, Tacoma, Wash.; Harold 
Anderson, Elizabeth Brass, Marjorie Brass, 
Verl Dowers, Earl Drown, Paul Ernst, Dale 
Fenrick, Harry Jensen, Constance McLeod, 
June Newport, Delbert Shaw, Beryl Sprague, 
Madge Webster, Dorothy Bullock, High 
School, Caldwell, Idaho; Alyce Rader, 
Alexander Motte, Fern Wood, Otha Mabrey, 
Frances Bennett, Margaret Thompson, Ruby 
Johnson, May Mayberry, Dorothy Tune, 
Dale Prior, Luella Judy, Golda Williams, 
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Edna Johnson, Nellie De Vries, Dorothy 
Brown, Ina Knowles, Evelyn Mingas, High 
School, Coalinga, Calif.; Thelma Powell, 
Geneva Bonomi, Vesta Frydendall, Klamath 
Business College, Klamath Falls, Ore. 

Myrtle Smith, Ruby Smith, William 
Sparks, Orville Moody, Denton Noble, Louise 
Preney, Shirley Smith, Pearl Thorne, Samuel 
Alexander, Burton Anderson, Dorothy Avery, 
Raymond Boyden, Fabiola Caron, Alice Cat- 
lin, Philip Coffin, Simonne Comtois, Arlene 
Douglas, Elwyn Dunham, Eva Dwyer, Arthur 
Gagne, Caroline Gilpatrick, Hazel Goddard, 
Bertha Boud, Charlotte Hayward, Laurier 
Jalbert, Maurine Watson, Evangeline Wil- 
liams, Marguerite Williams, James Worthing, 
Catherine Johnson, Eleanor Johnson, Claire 
Lebel, Frank McKay, Edna Mitchell, Doro- 
thy Parsons, Irma Pierce, Hazel Smith, High 
School, Brunswick, Me. 


Alberta Bernhardt, Julian Colangelo, Jo- 
sephine Ferguson, Dorothy Karrer, August 
Koehler, Janice Koster, Kathrine Michel, 
Marianna Schweida, Joseph Solanti, Joseph 
Weeks, Mary Cairone, Mary Barner, Minnie 
Stuckel, Marie Kummerle, Ruth Trainor, 
Mabel Miller, High School, Egg Harbor 
City, N. J. 

Marion Day, Albert Eaton, Fred Sanborn, 
Chandler Willey, Alfred Shea, Mabel San- 
born, Franklin Varney, Ernestine Eaton, 
Frances Eaton, Elmer Stillings, Night High 
School, Milton, N. H.; Edna Moder, Marie 
Pinkits, Evelyn Peterson, Elizabeth Rot- 
kowski, Agnes Qvigley, Lillian Campbell, 
Drake Business School, New York City. 

Anna Stempel, Celia Haverchak, Helen 
Kochefko, Jennie Tomek, Helen Kutlik, 
Mary Haydock, Julia Pancak, Anna Stofko, 
Bertha Sabol, Rose Galla, Anna Buda, Jennie 
Franko, Jeannette LaBrecque, Mary Hal- 
kovic, Helen Michniewicz, Anna Berescik, 
St. John’s Commercial School, Bridge- 
port, Conn. ° 


Claire Lafontaine, Marguerite Roy, Rose- 
Jeanne Ostiguy, Germaine Gaudette, Murielle 
Gosselin, Antoinette Masse, Cecile Brodeur, 
Noela Bourret, Rita LeBleu, Irene Baribeault, 
Virginia Goudreau, Ecole St. Louis de 
France, Lowell, Mass.; Anna Dickens, 
Stella Smith, Edith Dodge, Effie Ball, Ken- 
neth Sprague, Elsie Fell, High School, Block 
Island, R. I.; Cecil Everett Abbott, Florence 
Wilda Cole, Angie Agnese Caswell, Alice 
Winifred Harriman, High School, South 
Paris, Me. 

Evelyn Rachel Grendell, Dorothy L. 
Sprague, Dorothy Maude Shaw, Kathleen A. 
Kersey, Christine M. Beaulieu, Frasher C. 
Barker, Hilda M. Beaulieu, Elsie Mae Niles, 
Helen M. Inman, Keith G. Junkins, Marie E. 
Dubay, F. M. Glidden, Annie E. Johnson, 
Louise S. Rand, Mary Lorena Johnston, Alma 
Alice Rose, Gilbert J. Martin, Amy H. 
Christensen, Harlie E. Kierstead, Everett A. 
Williams, Iva Sutton Christie, Genevieve A. 
Cyr, Edward J. Bear, Harold S. Billings, High 
School, Presque Isle, Me. 
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Camille Girard, Laurette Paquette, Jeanne 
Kerouac, Rejane McIntosh, Beatrice Pelle- 
tier, Pearl Pelletier, St. Aloysius School, 
Nashua, N. H.; Nola A. Poter, Esther Niel- 
sen, Dorothy L. Olson, High School, 
Holden, Mass.; Dorothy Bailey, Gladys 
Neath, Ida Collins, High School, Hamr- 
stead, N. J.; Evelyn Alger, Mary Cerutti, 
John Cerutti, Walter Cowern, Kathleen 
Thorne, Helen Peterson, Winifred Stone, 
Norman Hatch, High School, Ashland, 
Mass. 

Anna M. Bigelow, Eileen M. Blanchard, 
Mary D. Borjeson, Margaret F. Burke, Anna 
Christina Carlson, Helen M. Connell, Cather- 
ine M. Cunningham, Mary A. Cunningham, 
Julia E. Davis, Florence A. Demers, Winifred 
B. Garrity, Julia Agnes Gayron, Wilhelmina 
M. Hay, Dorothy I. Jackson, Mary F. Kelley, 
Lillian F. Lawrence, Marion C. Looney, Mary 
C. Lynch, Veronica G. Lynch, Winnifred C. 
Maloney, Helen E. McCarthy, Theresa E. 
McDermott, Loretta Constance McQueeney, 
Lillian M. McSweeney, Dorothy F. Moley, 
Charlotte A. Murphy, Margaret M. Murphy, 
Julia J. Pierce, Helen D. Shanahan, Anna F. 
Spencer, Mary C. Stanezyk, Genevieve M. 
Wessells, St. Mary’s High School, Lynn, 
Mass. 

Irene Marrow, Bernard Jones, Barbara 
Brown, Gwendolyn Anderson, High School, 
Gardiner, Me.; William Hoehne, Engle- 
wood Business School, Englewood, N. J.; 
Frances Margaret Schlee, Hollywood Even- 
ing High School, Hollywood, Calif.; 
Germaine Beauregard, Lucina Bergeron, 
Eloise Berubee, Gabrielle Theroux, Aldea 
Roy, Loretta Piquette, Mt. Carmel School, 
Willimansett, Mass. 


GOLD PINS 


Marie Comen, Mary Dean, Helen Dougher- 
ty, Margaret Herbert, Marie Kennedy, 
Llewellyn Lurz, Mary Schellenberger, Cath- 
erine Smith, Marie Wittstadt, Joseph Geckle, 
St. Katharine’s Convent, Baltimore, 
Md.; Helen Trafton, Ruth Ramsey, Harold 
Pippin, Louise Pike, Marion Lowd, Omer 
Houde, Evangeline Herron, Marion Lessard, 
Joseph Powell, Ernest Lord, Night High 
School, Milton, N. H. 


Edna Ozaki, Ayako Asuka, Bung Tong 
Chun, Mitsue Fujii, Isaac Choy, Walter Lee, 
Bernice Watson, Henry Yamasaki, McKin- 
ley High School, Honolulu, T. H.; Wayne 
Andrews, Fred Anderson, Lloyd Yann, 
Clarence Tanger, Edward Finley, Fred Krebs, 
High School, Tualatin, Ore.; Glenola 
Williams, Dorothea Davis, Sweetwater 
Union High School, National City, Calif.; 
Gyna Harney, High School, Butte, Mont.; 
Sarijane Asbill, High School, Middletown, 
Calif.; Elizabeth Davis, St. Mary’s High 
School, Lynn, Mass.; Florence Henrickson, 
High School, Holden, Mass.; Ernest 
Coutu, Seraphin Desnoyers, Notre Dame 
School, North Adams, Mass.; Imelda 
Rabandeau, Sacred Heart High School, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
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Sylvia Cropp, Edward Bealmer, Péarle 
Cooper, Josephine Corona, Kate Green, 
Mabel Nowlin, Dorothy Parker, Mabel 
Wheatland, Virginia Ward, Lucy Woodworth, 
Minnie Goldberg, Alex Hernandez, High 
School, Whittier, Calif.; Leonard Bizean, 
Margaret Billings, Mae Bell Erickson, Geral- 
dine McDonnell, Tyra Noslund, Ethel 
Gordon, Helen Lervold, Mildred Scott, High 
School, Everett, Wash. 


CERTIFICATES AND GOLD PINS 


Harold Chester Frankel, Dorothy Frances 
Huddleston, Lillian Margaret Jensen, Paul 
Richard Jett, Josephine Louise Klose, Agnes 
Erskine Reese, Allen Emmett Stimson, High 
School, Hollywood, Calif.; Marion Salls, 
Marion Kershner, Walter Steirn, Henry 
Isham, Helen Mayo, Helen Jackson, Estaleen 
Murphy, Kay Mears, Marion Bayarsky, 
Minnie Goldberg, Rita Fisher, Adriene 
Latourneau, Doris Bundy, Thelma Bundy, 
Celia Gois, Ruth Fleming, Arthur Hawes, 
Bradford Knight, Bernadette Lemieux, Ruth 
Priston, Constance Tindo, Dorothy Kittell, 
Helen Guinette, Arthur Bloomberg, Edna 
Muir, Stephen Boyd, Ruth Chastenay, High 
School, Burlington, Vt. 





Bertha Lindsay, Julia Pavlica, John Mori- 
arty, Catherine Dillon, Merle Wellington, 
Gordon Campbell, Helen Landers, Anna 
McCann, Civil Service School, Spring- 
field, Mass.; Stella Brodeur, Sylvia De- 
sautels, Rosa Delisle, Alma Lafontaine, 
Lillian Senecal, Cecile Dubreuil, Alphonse 
Chouinard, Notre Dame School, North 
Adams, Mass. 


Catherine Farrell, Paul Jolicoeur, Elizabeth 
Ann Murphy, Linwood Vernon Partridge, 
Horace Howell Pierce, Edith Vera Pingree, 
Thelma Price, Florence E. Ward, Evelyn 
May Hughes, Wallace Alton Smith, Estella E. 
Foster, Evelyn M. Cooley, Muriel Gertrude 
Cooper, Shirley E. Crockett, Lena B. Willett, 
Fred Marion Worthing, Irving M. Clough, 
Romeo Cote, Cony High School, Augusta, 
Me. 


Lucille Rapp, Katheryn Downey, Richard 
De Jaeger, Howard Farrell, John Dold, Bene- 
dict Gierlus, St. Mary’s School, Moline, 
Iil.; Christina Barrett, Dorothy Brown, 
Claudia Baxter, Henrietta Collins, Wilfred 
Busch, Juanita Ganchou, Helen Hill, Nellie 
Lafon, Mildred Long, Marion Leutwiler, 
Varns Romberger, Leola Salisbury, Lois 
Sumner, High School, Beaumont, Calif. 


cA PRACTICE PAD 


WHICH BECOMES 
A REFERENCE BOOK 


‘At the top of each page of SMITH’S RAPID 
CALCULATING PAD are found simple, concrete 
instructions to the student. In many cases, these 
instructions include rules for short cuts in rapid cal- 
culation. The pages are perforated immediately below 
the instructions; thus enabling the student to remove 
the page without destroying the instructions. 


This leaves the rules in a convenient, compact, 
bound form which may be used for general reference 
or for review purposes. 


This is just another reason for using 
SMITH’S RAPID CALCULATION. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati Chicago New York San Francisco 
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Obj ective Tests 
for 


General Business Training 


7. |° a service to schools using GENERAL BUSI- 
Geoui NESS TRAINING, the publishers are offering 
ee a series of objective tests prepared by J. Ray- 
mond Smith of the Des Moines Public Schools. These 
tests are being furnished without extra charge to 
schools using the Business Forms for GENERAL 
BUSINESS TRAINING. They can be secured at a 
list price of sixteen cents a set by all other schools. 


GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING by Crabbe 
and Slinker is ari elementary text recommended for 
use in the ninth grade. As its title indicates, its purpose 
is to give the general information about business which 
everyone should have regardless of his occupation. 
It is valuable alike to those who will continue in the 
commercial department, to those who will continue 
in high school in other departments, and to those who 
will drop out of school soon after completing the course. 





Laboratory work is provided in the exercises in 
each chapter. Additional laboratory work may be 
secured through the use of the JUNIOR BUSINESS 
PRACTICE SET, an entirely independent unit, con- 


taining a series of projects relating to ordinary business 
procedures. 


Further information about GENERAL BUSINESS 
TRAINING and JUNIOR BUSINESS PRACTICE 
will be furnished commercial teachers and _ school 
officials on request. 


ww 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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MORE WORDS FROM THE BACK SEAT 


The country driver of a small sedan tried 
to turn around in the middle of the block 
and was side-swiped and upset by a hook 
and ladder truck on its way to a call. 

A traffic officer strode over, ‘‘What d’y’ 
mean pulling a stunt like that? C’mon out. 
You’re pinched.” 

*“You let him alone,’’ called a woman from 
the back seat. “How did we know them 
drunken painters were going to run into us?” 

*#**% 


TOMMY STUDIES IT NOW 

“Aw, what good is percentage?” growled 
little Tommy. 

“Now, Tommy,” asked his teacher re- 
proachfully, ‘‘Don’t you want to learn how 
to figure batting averages?’’ 

At 


TO THE POINT 


A school teacher had found one boy back- 
ward in writing compositions. At last she 
had a brain wave. She would have him write 
an account of a football game. 

It seemed that she was successful, for the 
paper was handed in promptly. It read: 
‘“‘Rain—no game.”’ tm 


COULDN’T RETAIN IT 


A youngster went into the parlor to see a 
visitor who was with his father. ‘‘Well, my 
little inan,” said his father’s friend, “what 
are you looking at me for?” 

“Why,” replied the boy, “daddy told me 
that you were a self-made man, and I want 
to see what you look like.” 

“Quite right,’ said the gratified guest. 
“IT am a self-made man.” 

“But what did you make yourself like that 
for?’’ said the boy, with considerable surprise. 

*** 


THE EMPHASIS ON “IT” 


“Halloa, old top,”’ said Bertie, genially. 
“Did you catch that train all right last 
night?” 

“Oh, I caught it all right,”’ replied the old 
top, dejectedly, “Saw the rear lights dis- 
appearing as I got into the station.” 

“But, hang it all, you just said you caught 
it,” corrected Bertie. The old top sighed. 

“The married man who misses the last 
train always catches it,’”’ he said. 

ee 


STILL LOOKING! 


Doreen—I don’t understand this home- 
work, dad; teacher told us to find the greatest 
common divisor.”’ 

Dad—What, haven’t they found that yet? 
They were looking for it when I was at 
school! 





CHUCKLES fs et ss 


A NATURAL SEQUENCE 


Bobbie was reading history, and looking 
up suddenly, he asked: ‘‘What is beheaded, 
mother?” 

“Having his head cut off, darling,’ she 
replied. 

After a thoughtful moment, Bobbie re- 
marked: ‘I suppose defeated is having his 


feet cut off?” 
++ 


WELL ENOUGH TREATED 


Elmer, age thirteen, was puzzled over the 
girl problem and discussed the matter with 
his pal. 

“T’ve walked to school with her three 
times,” he said, “carried her books and 
bought ice cream. Now, Joe, do you think 
I ought to kiss her?” 

“Naw,” Joe decided after a moment of 
deep thought, “‘you’ve done enough for that 
girl already.” 


*** 


CAUSE FOR COMPLAINT 


An Amesican was endeavoring to impress 
on his English host an idea of the immense 
size of the United States. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “I can get on a 
train in Pennsylvania at 7 o’clock at night 
and I will still be in Pennsylvania at 7 o’clock 
the next morning.” 

“‘We have trains like that on our railways 
too,”’ replied his host, “but we don’t boast 


about them.”’ 
eX 


HIGHEST PERCENTAGE 


A small boy came home from school one 
day proudly exhibiting a book, which he said 
he had won for accuracy in natural history. 

“However did you do that?’’ asked his 
mother. 

“The teacher asked how many legs an 
ostrich had, and I said three,”’ 

“But an ostrich only has two legs,” his 
mother replied. 

“Well, all the rest of the class said four.’’ 

KO 


CORRECT 


A teacher instructing her pupils in the use 
of the hyphen, asked them to give her an 
example of its use, and the word bird-cage 
was submitted by a small boy. ‘‘That’s 
right,” she encouragingly remarked. ‘‘Now, 
tell me why we put a hyphen in bird-cage?”’ 

“It’s for the bird to sit on,”’ was the startl- 
ing reply. 


ee 


CONTAMINATED 


Mother—Johnny, your face is very clean 
but how did you get such dirty hands? 
Johnny—Washing my face. 
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SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Old, established, prosperous business school 
doing good business on low operating cost; no 
local competition; summer attendance has paid 
good net profit; equipment in good condition; 
splendid field for man and wife or two good men; 
no personal solicitation has ever been done and 
very little spent in advertising—merely take 
business that comes. Owner has interests else- 
where and authorizes me to make price right for 
immediate sale. Address, C. O. Bentley, Acting 
Manager, 4 Washington Square, Newport, R. I. 





A paying business school, established third of 
acentury. No local competition. Splendid rich 
territory. City of 35,000 geaeen. and growing, 
with wonderful future. inest modern equip- 
ment, inventories over $5000. Owner has real 
estate interests, and is retiring from school work. 
Almost enough students enrolled now on the 
monthly plan to pay the price asked. For all 
cash down will sell for inventory value. The best 
school proposition in the United States for the 
money. Write at once, if you mean business. 
Address, No. 356. 





Small business college in a growing city of 
700,000 population, surrounded by a rich com- 
munity. ine opportunity for man and wife. 
Terms to reliable purchaser. Owner has other 
business interests which require undivided at- 
tention. Address, No. 357 





Growing business college in a rapidly develop- 
ing Southern State. Excellent proposition for 
man and wife or man with soliciting ability. 
Splendid prospect list for fall students. Reasons 
for selling—not physically able to keep work up. 
Excellent reputation. Nearest business college 
seventy-five miles distant. Address, No. 358. 





Will sell my established and paying business 
college in the Middle West very reasonable. 
Equipment and building new, excellent reputa- 
tion, established over forty years. Has always 
paid good dividends. Good reasons for selling. 
Address, No. 359. 





A well equipped business college in a city of 
30,000 to 35,000 on the Pacific Coast and a number 
of other cities from 10,000 to 15,060 to draw from. 
Owner wishes to retire on account of poor health. 
Address, No. 360. 





High class school in Northwestern city. Estab- 
lished more than ten years, with no competition 
closer than 100 miles. Furniture and fixtures in 
first class condition. All typewriters less than one 
year old. Will sell for actual invoice value of 
equipment. Terms to responsible party. Rea- 
sons for selling, in no way reflects on value of 
business. Properly managed, profits will pay for 
business in two years. Please don’t answer this 
advertisement unless you mean business. Ad- 
dress, No. 361. 


Going business college in one of the best flelds 
in the Southwest, located in city of about 20,000 
with practically no competition. Part cash and 
liberal terms on balance. Address, Box 608, 
Arkansas City. Kansas. 








Well equipped business college in Oklahoma 
city of 10,000 and surrounded by rich farming 
community and several smaller towns. Low rent 
and equipment in good condition. Want to sell 
on account of wanting to get into other business. 


Fine opportunity for two persons. Address, No. 
366. 





Small going school in town of 4000 with good 
surrounding territory. $500 on your own terms, 
or will lease almost free to reliable party who will 
keep it open and going a year. Address, No. 367. 





A small, well equipped, accredited business 
college, established eleven years, good reputation, 
and good business. Not forced to sell. Will give 
terms to responsible and reliable school people. 
Owner has been in the school business sixty 
years. He is now seventy-eight years old and 
wishes to retire. School is located in Missouri in 
a growing education town—works in harmony 
with high school, teachers college and School of 


Osteopathy. No nearby competition. Address, 
No. 368. 





A well established and going business college 
in a thriving industrial town is for sale on ac- 
count of a death. This college is well and favor- 
ably known in its territory, has an average enroll- 
ment of approximately seventy-five students. 
ow teed equipped, excellent faculty, low over- 
head. is proposition requires $4000 cash to 
handle. Address, No. 369. 





Well established business college in one of the 
richest industrial centers of the Middle West. No 
competition within fifty miles; modern building; 
rent very reasonable; small investment will 
handle. Heavy professional duties necessitate 
selling or leasing. Address, No. 370. 





Will sell all or an interest in fast growing 
business school, with unusual advantages, in 
large mid-western city. Can also use field man. 
Address, No. 371. 





A small commercial school in the best city of 
ens ee thousand on the Pacific Coast. 
Established over twenty years; splendid location 
and fully equipped. Owner has other business 
interests. Address, No. 372. 





An old established school for sale at $4500. 
Location in a Southern State in a city of 20,000 
people in a fast-growing community. Little com- 
petition. We do not care to deal with any but 
responsible people who have at least $1500. A 
eo proposition for two good men. Address. 

0. 373. 





FOR SALE—Furniture of defunct busi- 
ness college. Good buy for some one who 
contemplates starting school elsewhere. 
One large school already here. First offer 

ets it. Address, J. Russell, Seconc Floor, 
mera Building, Boulder, Colu 














POSITIONS WANTED 


Young man, hard conscientious worker, with 
B. A. and M. B. A. degrees, desires immediate em- 
ployment as commercial teacher in either public 
or private school. Can teach bookkeeping, ac- 
counting, business law, business correspondence. 
business arithmetic, office practice, shorthand 
and typewriting. Seven years successful teaching 
experience. Excellent references. Address, No. 





Experienced commercial teacher and school 
manager desires position with a good school.. 
Good penman and successful penmanship in- 
structor. Familiar with 20th Century and other 
bookkeeping texts. I understand school manage- 
sponse, ane advertising and field work. Address, 

o. " 

Young man, college graduate, experienced 
teacher in business correspondence, bookkeeping, 
commercial law, advertising and salesmanship; 
also a successful solicitor, open for new position. 
Interested in the personal advancement of each 
student. Prefer Georgia, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virgnia or West Virginia. 
Address, No. 352. 

Young lady desires position in business college. 
Graduate of Accredited business school and 
Certified Gregg Shorthand teacher. Have had 
—— years teaching experience. Address, 

o. . 

Position teaching Gregg Shorthand and Type- 
writing; Junior College graduate; State Teachers’ 
Certificate; some experience; age 21. Address, 
No. 364. —_ 

Tuition salesman wants job. Address, No. 365. 














I want to make a permanent connection as a 
business getter for a good school that will be 
receptive to new modern a methods. 
I prefer a school that now has or will install an 
extension course. Am employed at present. 
Address, No. 377. 





WANTED BOOKKEEPING DESKS— 
Prefer single desks with racks on top. Send 
description of desks and quote prices in first 
letter. Address, No. 363. 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: First class representative by 
Kansas school of splendid reputation and stand- 
ing. This will be a fine paying proposition for a 
a man who can produce. Address, 

oO. ‘ 





Young lady desires position as teacher in busi- 
ane aan Thoroughly experienced. Address, 
o. \ 


An experienced business college man who can 
invest in a growing school, located in an industrial 
city of 100,000; would consider selling all or one- 
half interest. Address, No. 374. 





Wanted two or three live-wire solicitors. A good 
proposition. Address, No. 374. 





Wanted at once high-class business college 
solicitor. Man or woman with car preferred. 
Territory in center of fast-growing agricultural 
and industrial district in South. Willing to pay 
well and give every possible assistance. One 
making good will have opportunity of buying 
a in the school at an early date. Address, 
No. 375. 


Combination manager and teacher wanted. 
Prefer a man with actual managerial experience, 
who would be interested in a part or entire owner- 
ship, if proposition looked attractive after having 
been connected with the school in managerial 
capacity. Address, No. 376. 


WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


I would be pleased to hear from any one having 
a business college for lease or sale. I would take 
part interest in a good school that can be made 
to pay. Address, No. 354. 





Wanted to lease or buy established business 
college in good locality. Give full details in first 
letter. Address, C. S. Morris, Moody Hotel, Pauls 
Valley, Okla. 











REQUIREMENTS FOR CERTIFICATION OF COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
(Continued from page 24) 


6. Ten semester hours of work in one of the 
following fields named on the credential: 

a. Accounting Subjects. 

b. Secretarial Subjects (Shorthand 
and Typewriting). 

c. Merchandising and Marketing Sub- 
jects (Psychology of Salesmanship, 
Principles of Marketing, and Ad- 
vertising). 

Authorization for Service: 

The commercial credential authorizes the 
holder to teach commercial subjects in the 
schools of California as follows: 

1. On the credential limited to accounting 
subjects—Accounting, Penmanship, Arith- 
metic, Commercial History, Economic Geog- 
raphy, and Commercial Law. 

2. On the credential limited to secretarial 
subjects—Shorthand, Commercial Corre- 
spondence, Typewriting, Commercial History, 
Economic Geography, Business Law, Pen- 
manship, Office Practice. 

3. On the credential limited to merchandis- 
ing—subjects — Salesmanship, Advertising, 
Commercial History, Economic Geography, 
Business Law. 





Term: 


This credential will be issued for a period 
of three years, and may be renewed for 
periods of five years upon verification of 
successful teaching experience in California, 
and one of the following when approved by 
the State Department of Education: 

1. Six semester hours of professional study 
related to secondary education. 

2. Extensive foreign travel. 

3. Research in the field of commercial 
education. 

4. Publications related to education. 


Note: Holders of secondary credentials 
in commerce may have the subjects of Com- 
mercial History, Economic Geography, Ad- 
vertising, Salesmanship, or Business Law, 
added to their credential upon the completion 
of four semesters hours of work in such 
subject. 

He may have the subject of Stenography, 
Typewriting, or Bookkeeping added to his 
commercial credential upon the completion 
of eight semester hours of work in such 
subject. 
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INCREASED STUDENT 
INTEREST RESULTS 
FROM THE USE OF 


BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC 


By CURRY and RUBERT | 


| 











A textbook which takes arithmetic 
from the realm of the abstract and 
associates it in the student’s mind 
with modern business life is bound to 
result in increased interest. CURRY 
AND RUBERT’S BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC uses this fact in | 
the arrangement of material. Nine | 
chapters are grouped as “‘Problems of | 
the Business Man,” and six chapters | 
are grouped as “Problems of the | 
Individual.” | 


Additional student interest is | 
created by presenting topics which, | 
although seldom found in arithmetic | 
textbooks, are encountered in every- 
day business life. Notice the list of | 
topics in the column on the right. | 
These, in addition to the topics 
ordinarily found in commercial arith- 
metics, are presented in CURRY 


AND RUBERT’S BUSINESS | 
ARITHMETIC. 
The text is published in two | 


editions, one intended for a long | 
course and one intended for a short | 
course. Indicate the length of your | 
course in sending for a sample copy. | 
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INTEREST-CREAT- 
ING TOPICS 


Cal/ing Numbers. Prac- 
tice is given in the method of 
calling numbers used by the 
business world. 


Railroad Time Tables. 
Rapid calculation problems 
in distance and time between 
towns are given. 


Problems in Auditing. 
Students are taught to find 
errors made by others. 


Making Change. An 
especially important topic 
for students who may be 
employed as retail clerks. 


Sales Managers’ Prob- 


Iems. Students are given 
practice in problems in 
marketing. 


Installment Payments. 
The present practice of in- 
stallment selling makes this 
topic most timely. 


Trade Acceptances. A 
thorough discussion of these 
instruments is given. 


Turnover. The _ subject 
of turnover is fully treated. 


Cost of Goods Manu- 
factured. The student is 
made familiar with the funda- 
mentals of cost keeping. 


Graphs. A full chapter 
is given to the subject of 
graphs. 
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Fundamentals of Salesmanship—Walters 


This book is intended as a first text in salesmanship. It presents 
the general principles of selling which govern alike the work of 
traveling and of retail salesmen, and with which all business men 
and women should be familiar. 

The principles presented in the text accord with the practice of 
successful salesmen. On the other hand, the methods of presentation 
used accord with the ideas of modern educators. It is illustrated, 
and is supplied with questions for class discussion as well as with 
laboratory problems. 


Factors of Economic Geography — 
Staples and York 


The subject matter of this text is well balanced. It begins with 
a study of economic causes and effects and continues with materials 
and products, ending with a study of regional geography. All 
through the text, however, the stress is placed on man. 

The book is so organized that the teacher may emphasize the 
particular phase of the subject best adapted to his locality. The 
text contains a wealth of problems and special questions for dis- 
cussion. Many of these problems require outside work; thus making 
possible the laboratory method of presentation. 


BEBE DLR RERS 


Commercial Law— Peters and Pomeroy 


The authors of this text have presented a technical subject in 
a non-technical way. As a result, the book is teachable and in- 
teresting. 

An unusually wide range of topics pertaining to commercial 
law is included in the text. At the end of each chapter will be found 
a list of questions for discussion as well as a number of case problems 
taken from actual court records. Both the discussion questions and 
the cases will increase student interest in the subject. 





Write for further information about these books. 
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